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EDITORIALS 


BROKERS OPEN —Brokers converged on 
THE CONVENTION Atlantic City to open Con- 

vention Week on Sunday, 
January 15 on a bright, typical Atlantic City day, in 
strong contrast to the heavy snow and wind that 
greeted them two years ago. So, too, was the tempera- 
ment of the average food broker, in striking contrast 
to two years ago. At that time, it will be remembered, 
a group of members was making a determined effort to 
scuttle the Robinson-Patman Act by urging Congress 
to permit the payment of brokerage to certain classes 
of buyers. As a matter of fact, a spokesman for that 
group actually appeared before the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association in Convention here at 
the same time. 


Not so this time, the temperament of the brokers 
might be said to have been as serene as the weather. 
Right here we hasten to add we do not mean the weather 
immediately following the meeting on Monday. That 
evening it started to drizzle, and by daybreak Tuesday 
morning there was a covering of a couple of inches of 
snow, and the footing wasn’t exactly what we might call 
serene. That is as of now, and not being in the weather 
business we are making no predictions. 


But getting back to the temperament of the brokers, 
“indicted though they be” as one speaker said, they’re 
ina happy frame of mind. First of all, though the 
Association and the Executive Committee signed a 
Consent Decree last fall, prohibiting them from con- 
spiring to refuse to solicit the account of a principle 
represented by another broker, it seems fairly obvious, 
as predicted by this column, that the Federal Trade 
Commission itself came out on the short end of this 
ridiculous charge. The Association not only has not 
been hurt by the charge, but probably is better off now 
than before. National Chairman Graves reported that 
the Association’s membership, for instance, at 1820 
firms at the close of 1955, was at an all time record, and 
that ‘he net gain during the year exceeded the net gain 
in19\4, President Watson Rogers predicted “that we 
are «11 the threshold of the greatest expansion of the 
use ¢! food broker services in the history of the food 
industry,” and he said that the trend to increase uses 
of food brokers not only was not diminished by the 
man\ mergers, but that brokers actually have gained 
new }-usiness because of these developments. 


Le ’s take a look at that statement about mergers for 
ami ute. In a manner it might seem to indicate that 
the | okers, who have a long history of opposition to 
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monopoly, have changed their tune. This, of course, 
is not the case. Mr. Rogers himself, almost in the next 
breath, sounded the warning that a continuing merger 
trend would bring grief, not only to food brokers, but 
to all industry. 


Unless we miss our guess, this Convention will go 
down on record as “the Convention when least was said 
about the Robinson-Patman Act,” all of which, of 
course, indicates that brokers feel pretty good about the 
whole situation. As Mr. Rogers says, the enemies of 
the act over-reached themselves in recommending com- 
plete emasculation, and so are responsible for much of 
the progress made in the past year in maintaining a 
strong statute. 


There was much interesting although sometimes con- 
fusing talk about the battle of brands. One speaker, 
for instance, in reporting the tremendous increase in 
independent supermarket operators, said that this was’ 
a favorable development for the food broker, for these 
operators were favorable to national brands. While the 
writer was pondering the implications of this state- 
ment, the same speaker predicted a continuing trend to 
greater use of private brands. Another speaker pre- 
dicted that the suppression of industry brands in favor 
of a chain’s own label may hurt frozen food sales, be- 
cause the public wants variety and doesn’t want to face 
a sea of products all packed under one label. This we 
thought, made a great deal of sense, and indicates that 
it will be a long, long time before the packer’s label 
is counted out, be it frozen, canned, or otherwise. 


There was one more statement concerning brands 
that struck the writer as of more than passing interest. 
This, by the Chairman of the Canned Foods Committee, 
warning of a growing tendency for some private label 
buyers to demand payment from packers for promoting 
private labels. This speaker said that inasmuch as 
these payments cannot be offered to all buyers on an 
equal basis, this practice is not only bad business but 
not in conformity with legal regulations. We think it’s 
an exceptionally important point to bear in mind. 


Last, but not least, it was good to see the National 
Canners Association bring the story of the Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program direct to the broker, with 
a plea for support and cooperation. While some brok- 
ers have cooperated splendidly, it occurs to us that 
many have yet to lift a finger. That very definitely is 
not the way of a real salesman. More attention at the 
national level should be helpful to all concerned. 
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CONVENTIONS © aad SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 23-25, 1956—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Field- 
men’s School, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ninth Annual Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, llth An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 6-9, 1956—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Conference (Feb. 6-7) and Processors 
Conference (Feb. 8-9) Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


FEBRUARY 6-17, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY, 1st Processors-Field- 
men’s Short Course, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Fieldmen’s School, 
University of Delaware, Newark. 


FEBRUARY 8, 9, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION RAW PRODUCTS CON- 
FERENCE—University of Wisconsin Cam- 
pus, Madison. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Canners’ School, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 16, 17, 1956 — OZARK 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

FEBRUARY 20-24, 1956 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION—7th Annual Food 
Processors Workshop, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21, 22, 1956—Iowa-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS SHORT COURSE—Memo- 
rial Union, Iowa State College, Ames. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 

MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


MARCH 6, 1956 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Spring Meeting, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


MARCH 14-15, 1956—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 15-16, 1956 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—3rd Annual Can- 
ners Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. 

MARCH 20, 1956— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—Production and Tech- 
nology Conference, University of Wis- 
consin Campus, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 21, 1956—wWISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—Safety Institute, Lo- 


‘raine Hotel, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 8-11, 1956 — U. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION — Annual Conven- 
tion and Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MAY 11-12, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION — 5th Annual. Sales 
Clinic, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. 

MAY 15-17, 1956—11TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE—Purdue Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956 — IOwA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held Wednes- 
day and Thursday, March 14 and 15, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


The New York State Canners & Frvez- 
ers Association has announced that hids 
have been awarded for the construction 
of a new food processing building at Mor- 
risville, a project in which the Associa- 
tion has been vitally interested for many 
years. The overall cost of construction 
will amount to $384,000. Morrisville has 
approximately 100 students enrolled in 
the Food Technology Course. 321 stu- 
dents have been graduated since the 
course was started 10 years ago, and over 
87 percent of these graduates are pres- 
ently employed in some phase of the food 
industry. At present 11 scholarships 
are awarded each year by the industry, 
with more firms expected to add to this 
list. 


Michigan State University will sponsor 
its 1st Processors-Fieldmen’s Short 
Course at East Lansing, February 6 to 
17, 1956. The Course is planned for the 
fieldmen of the vegetable and fruit proc- 
essing industry. Instruction is designed 
primarily for individuals who are active- 
ly engaged in processing work and want 
to obtain additional training. The course 
will include the following subjects—Bot- 
any: Fundamentals of Plant Growth and 
Control of Diseases; Communication 
Skills: Every day problems of communi- 
cation; Entomology: Insects, Nematodes 
and Residues; Horticulture: Culture of 
fruits and vegetables for processing; and 
Soils: Soil Fundamentals and Fertilizers. 
Full information may be obtained from 
the Director of Short Courses, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


The 11th Purdue Industrial Waste Con- 
ference will be held May 15, 16 and 17 at 
Purdue Memorial Union, Don E. Blood- 
good, professor of Sanitary Engineering 
has announced. Professor Bloodgood ad- 


vises that approximately 50 papers will | 


be presented on subjects dealing with in- 
dustrial wastes and _ their 
Hotel reservations may be made at Pur- 
due Union Club, Fowler Hotel, Cedar- 
craft Hotel, and the Morris Bryant Hotel. 
Registration blanks will be mailed on re- 
quest to Professor Bloodgood. 


W. Bradford Johnson will become asso- 
ciate extension specialist in vegetable 
growing at Rutgers University on Fei)ru- 
ary 1, according to Lindley G. Cook, asso- 
ciate director of the Extension Service. 
A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Johnson is 
now an instructor in vegetable culture 
at the University of Massachusetts. I)ack 
in 1946 and 1947 he was employed by 
the Ritter Seed Company in Bridgeton 
as trial grounds assistant. 
the duties of the Extension Service’s «du- 
cational work among vegetable growers 
with Charles H. Nissley, extension vege- 
table specialist many years. He wil! be 
the first assistant Mr. Nissley has had. 
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BROKERS MEETING 


Brokers | 
Look to the Future 
with Confidence 


Convention Week at Atlantic City 
opened on Monday morning, January 16, 
on a note of confidence in the future. At- 
tending the 52nd Annual Convention of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
on that day, it was quite impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the Food Brok- 
ers of America are gearing their think- 
ing to a bigger and better operation in 
the days to come. National Chairman 
Truman Graves of the Graves-Chamber's 
Company, Seattle, told the capacity audi- 
ence of some 250 food brokers, overflow- 
ing into the balcony of the vast Grand 
Ballroom, that the food brokers are ready 
to assume the responsibility that will be 
theirs in the changing picture of food dis- 
tribution. More than that he introduced 
committee chairmen to prove that Asso- 
ciation members are making plans to as- 
sume that responsibility. 


President Watson Rogers calling at- 
tention to the price spread between the 
farmer and the consumer, charged that 
the spread would be greater without the 
broker’s services. To illustrate the in- 
creased awareness of the value of the 
food |})roker, he recalled the financial 
troubles of the broker during the first 
wave of mergers in the 30’s, stressing 
that diring this present wave there not 
only has been no loss of business to the 
broke: but an actual increase. 


To \elp the broker prepare for the fu- 
ture, |‘obert W. Mueller, Editor of “Pro- 
gress! e Grocer,” brought the results of 
a spe al survey to indicate future trends 
in th grocery industry. The National 
Cann s Association in the persons of 
NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell, and 
E. A. “Woody” Meyer of the Richmond- 
Chas: Company, told the broker audience 
What he canning industry is doing to 
assur continued acceptance of canned 
foods n the days to come, and E. W. Wil- 
liam: publisher of “Quick Frozen Foods” 
Maga ine, discussed the opportunity for 
food |, okers in the expanding frozen food 


Truman F. Graves, right, retiring National Chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Association, congratulates newly elected 
National Chairman Walter H. Burns, Sr., as Watson Rogers, 
NFBA President, looks on. 


Having to do with both the past and 
the future, the Executive Committee in a 
public meeting discussed with Counsel 
the meeting of the recent Federal Trade 
Commission’s Cease and Desist Order on 
solicitation of accounts. Also Gene Flack, 
the bombshell of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
disbursed inspiration, ideas, and humor, 
with a sales message, a subject belongs 
neither to the past nor to the future. 


BROKER EXPANSION 


Mr. Graves called the huge assembly 
to order, and without any loss of motion, 
presented the annual report of the Chair- 
main. He reported that the Associa- 
tion’s membership totaled 1820 at the 
close of 1955, showing a net gain for the 
year exceeding that achieved during 
1954. He said that the food broker is 
keeping pace with the changing picture 
of food distribution through increased 
yet efficient and economical service. 


Mr. Graves emphasized the importance 
to the food broker in this fast moving 
economy, of keeping “‘on top of develop- 
ments in our industry at all times.” He 
reminded his listeners of the many 
changes that are taking place in top sales 
management, pointing out that the new 
man or group looks at the sales program 
with a fresh viewpoint. Sometimes the 
change means a switch to food broker 
representation. In other cases it may 
favor maintaining its own direct sales 
organization. Whatever the case may be 
it is of extreme importance for the broker 
to know about these changes and to do a 
real selling job on that management. 
“We should point out to them that the 
food broker provides them with one of 
the most flexible organizations possible.” 


To illustrate the flexibility of the food 
broker, Mr. Graves used the frozen foods 
industry as an example. “There have 
been food broker pioneers in this field,” 
he said “ever since there was a frozen 
foods industry.” He paid high tribute 
to the vision and enterprise of frozen 
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food packers, who started with odds heav- 
ily against them, but won success through 
perseverance. “It is history now how 
some of the most successful merchandis- 
ing programs in frozen foods were 
worked out—accomplished by a team of 
packers and brokers.” 


From time to time during his report of 
NFBA activities, Mr. Graves introduced 
various committee chairmen, who re- 
ported the activities of their individual 
groups. In addition to the reports of 
the Canned Foods Committee, the Mer- 
chandising Committee, and the Frozen 
Foods Committee, which follow, Past 
President H. Wayne Clarke, Chairman of 
the Building Committee, reported that 
the new NFBA headquarters building in 
Washington would be completed in May 
or late spring. Another speaker used 
charts to illustrate the steady growth in 
the number of food broker firms using 
the Association’s group insurance plan 
since its inception some 3% years ago. 
He reported that 730 out of 1820 member 
firms are now participating, the volume 
of coverage amounting to some $12 mil- 
lion. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
CANNED FOODS COMMITTEE — 
Harry L. Proctor, of Paul Paver & 
Associates, Chicago, and Chairman of the 
Association’s Canned Foods Committee, 
listed three basic suggestions for success- 
ful canned food brokerage representation. 


1—There must always be a loyal and 
sympathetic understanding between the 
food broker and the canners he. repre- 
sents. 


2—The broker must avoid ariy possi- 
bility or suggestion of practices which 
might bring censure on himself or the 
NFBA. “There is a growing tendency, 
he said, “for some private label buyers 
to demand payment from packers for 
promoting private labels. In most cases 
such payments cannot be offered to all 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—Continued 


buyers on an equal basis. Therefore, it 
is not only bad business, but it is not in 
conformity with legal regulations as we 
understand them.” 


—‘There is no tax formula for pro- 
moting the sale of packers’ brands of 
non - advertised products. The broker 
must be convinced that he has possibili- 
ties for sale among the distributors of 
canned foods under the packers’ brands. 
Also the canner himself must be sold on 
the possibilties, and the necessary re- 
quirement for it. Loyalty is the key- 
stone of this idea.” 


“The broker must sell the maximum 
number of his mass marketing distrib- 
utors the idea that he has a practical and 
profitable merchandising proposition on 
‘brands’ that will be available every day 
in the year. Merchandising must be a 
desirable and uniform quality at prices 
that have recognized sale ability. Pack- 
ages must be properly labeled with as 
much attention-arresting appeal as com- 
petitive advertised brands. The broker 
must be ready to furnish the imagination, 
persistence, and tact to fill all of the sales 
requirements. There are a number of 
success stories to prove that in the end 
both the canner and the food broker will 
find sufficient volume to justify their 
efforts.” 


MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE — 
Reporting for the Merchandising Com- 
mittee, Chairman Richard H. Luth of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, stressed a num- 
ber of points that would improve the 
effectiveness of merchandising. 


1—An adequate staff to do the job. 


2—The Committee recommended that 
food manufacturers give brokers ade- 
quate notice of promotion enough in 
advance to intelligently set up a plan of 
presentation to the trade, to work out a 
schedule of follow-through at the retail 


level that will enable the broker to secure 
maximum advertising tie-in features, 
coordinated with their own advertising 
program, and finally, to permit the 
broker to work out a plan of coverage 
retail-wise that will insure and produce 
a maximum number of sales and displays. 


In this connection the Committee said 
that information is one of the most im- 
portant items in a food brokers opera- 
tions. Equally important is his respon- 
sibility to keep his principles informed 
and their customers—a constant two-way 
flow of information from the manufac- 
turer at one end and the retailer at the 
other. 


3—Adequate territory coverage con- 
tinues to be one of the basic responsibili- 
ties of the food broker. This includes 
the importance of honesty in his promises 
of such coverage for an established ac- 
count, honesty in his solicitation of new 
business, and complete and thorough per- 
formance within that entire territory. 


Speaking of ever growing requests for 
new and additional services, the report 
states that frank discussions with the 
principle will set the foundation for con- 
tinuous future development of these. 


FROZEN FOODS COMMITTEE — 
The Frozen Foods Committee report 
stated that although gains have been 
made on all frozen food products, the 
most spectacular this past year have been 
in prepared foods. These new lines, the 
report stated, seem to be following the 
pattern of many of the older frozen food 
items: First, the number of products and 
brands increased termendously, as every- 
body suddenly realized the great volume 
potential. Next, as it becomes necessary 
to meet competition, and the novelty of 
the new product wears off, price becomes 
a factor. Suddenly packers over-empha- 
size the importance of low price and 


cheapen the’ quality of the pack. This is 
often fatal to firms not well established, 


The Committee reported that the mar. 
ket potential for good quality prepared 
frozen foods, like that of fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, fish and poultry, is of al- 
most fantastic proportions, but such po- 
tential sales cannot be realized on inade- 
quate products. Today’s consumer is 
quality conscious, the committee re. 
ported, and is willing to spend more, if 
necessary, to get a quality product. Fac. 
tors must never lose sight of this fact. 


Food brokers adding such new lines, 
warned the Committee, should analyze 
them with the same care as they do other 
products. Not all frozen prepared foods 
are a success. There will continue to be 
some duds. “To be a success the product 
must have more than just an idea, and a 
good looking label, although both are in- 
valuable requisites. A product has to be 
good, it has to have a place in our mod- 
ern way of life. The product must be 
popularly advertised, promoted and mer- 
chandised. The broker must consider 


how much of such help he will get to help 


him in his fight to get the product into 
the retail frozen food display cabinet, 
and to keep a steady place there for the 
line. Also, food brokers would do well 
to look beyond the label before accepting 
any product.” 


A NEW LOOK AT FOOD RETAILING 
AND RETAILERS 


Mr. Mueller reported the results of a 
recent survey by the “Progressive Gro- 
cer”—a survey that presents many new 
concepts that demand the close scrutiny 
of the entire food industry. 


CHAIN-INDEPENDENT — 1955 gro- 
cery store sales exceed $39 million, a gain 
of approximately 6 percent over 1954... 
the independent ratio is not much differ- 
ent today than what it was in 1933, only 
2 percentage points. Independents in 


1933 —66 percent, 1955 —64 percent. | 
Chains, 1933—34 percent; 1955—36 per- | 
Both have notable contributions. | 


cent. 
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Newly elected Officers of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, left to right, Walter H. Burns, Sr., Walter H. Burns Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh, National Chairman; W. Sloan McCrea, Earl V. Wilson 
Co, Miami, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Roy W. Madden, R. W. Madden 
Company, Atlanta, Executive Committee Member-at-Large; and 
Arthur G. Curren, Arthur G. Curren Co., Boston, 3rd Vice-Chair- 
man; George E. Dillworth, Kierce & Dillworth, Inc., Detroit, (not 
shown) was elected Ist Vice-Chairman. 
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FOOD BROKERS MEETING—Continued 


Each has its particular advantages. 
Chains find it easier to obtain capital, to 
fnance new stores, and often get first 
crack at new locations. They have uni- 
formity in store appearance, in products 
handled, a reputation for low prices. Off- 
setting this, the independent has ability 
to act fast in buying, promotion, pricing. 
He has a personal incentive that gives 
him an edge over the paid manager. To- 
day he is able to buy his goods from low 
cost wholesalers at prices that enable 
him to be price competitive. 


TREND TO SUPERS —A veritable 


| revolution in sales by size of store, both 


in the chain and independent ranks. 
Phenomenal growth in the share of total 


sales done by supermarkets—$375,000 or - 
' more annually. 


Since 1939 percent of 
stores in this category has risen from 1.4 
to 6 percent; percent of sales from 4.4 
to 53.5 percent. Phenomenal vitality and 
growth among local supermarket opera- 
tors, operating from one to ten stores. 
Mr. Mueller told the story of a young 
man and a family who over eight years 
ago were doing something less than 
$100,000 a year. Today a thriving four 
supermarket business grosses well over 
$8 million. There are thousands like that, 
he said, In two years from January 1953 
to January 1955 number of chain super- 
markets increased from 9,540 to 11,140. 
During the same period number of inde- 
pendent supermarkets 
7,000 to 10,300. 


This development of the local mer- 
chant, Mr. Mueller said, has special sig- 
nificance for the food broker, because; 
1—He is a strong believer in national 
brands; 2—He is usually the first dealer 
in his community to add new products; 
3—He is highly promotional in his think- 
ing and welcomes sound merchandising 
ideas, including those offered and spon- 
sored by the manufacturers; and 4—He 
is open-minded, easy to see and easy to 
talk to. 


TYPES OF GROCERY STORES—As 
we have seen above, there are 21,440 su- 
permarkets, and these account for 53% 
percent of total sales. In the superette 
class, stores doing $75,000 to $375,000, 
there are 7,200 chains doing 5.3 percent 
of the business; 60,200 independents do- 
ing 23.6 percent of the business; and 
small stores doing less than $75,000, 
there « e 700 chain stores doing 1/10 of 
1 percent of the business, and 265,100 
indeper jents doing 17.4 percent of the 
busine Adding the supermarkets and 
Superet'es, it will be seen that these ac- 
count ‘or 24 percent of the number of 
stores, and do over 82 percent of total 
sales, 


Our population increases alone, ac- 
cordin, to Mr. Mueller, are sufficient to 
Suppo?’ about 1,000 new supers a year, 
each ding $1 million worth of business, 
so tha’ by 1960 there should be at least 
25,000 supermarkets, and their share 
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increased from- 


E. A. “Woody” Meyer addresses mem- 
bers of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation. 


will approach 65 percent of total sales. 
Some of these will be superettes, who 
have moved up into the supermarket 
class. Small stores, he said, seem destined 
to decline in number and in importance, 
with some 25,000 to 30,000 closing shop 
within the next five years, and their 
share of sales going as low as 12 percent. 


STORE INVENTORIES—The survey 
showed that the number of items stocked 
rose from 867 in 1928 to 4,723 in 1955. 
Obviously this brings up many problems, 
not only for the retailer but for the 
broker as well. As an example, 25 years 
ago the average canned fruit item com- 
peted with 23 others. Today it competes 
with 139. 


Typical examples of increases in num- 
ber of items handled, 1928 and 1954 com- 
pared: Frozen Foods none—149; dairy 
44—185; soaps and detergents 37—95; 
beverages 26—194; canned vegetables 42 
—185; drugs and toiletries none—300; 
and so the story goes. 


LESS THAN A CASE PER WEEK— 
Some surprising facts that have upset 
a lot of old notions were uncovered in the 
survey. One such is that the supermar- 
ket does not sell a great many cases of 
each item per week. It achieves volume 
by carrying thousands of different items, 
and moving only relatively small quan- 
tities of each item. Of 2,983 grocery and 
frozen food items carried, for instance, 
2,383 or 79.9 percent, carried less than 
one case per week. 524 or 17.5 percent 
sold from 2 to 5 cases per week; 50 or 1.7 
percent sold from 5 to 10 cases per week; 
and 26 or .9 percent sold more than 10 
cases per week. 


The bright side to that picture, Mr. 
Mueller said, especially as far as the 
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food broker is concerned, is that it makes 
new items easier to introduce. Grocers 
recognizing these facts, realize that any 
item selling a dozen units per store per 
week, deserves careful consideration. 


The relatively low average sales per 
item per week also suggests that maybe 
we are on the wrong track when we put 
all of our efforts into trying to develop 
gigantic merchandising ideas, Mr. Muel- 
ler said. It might not be a bad idea, 
he continued, to spend more time working 
out ideas that would have as their ob- 
jective increased sales from say the pres- 
ent 12 packages per week to 15 or 16 
packages. A gain like this might be 
more easily achieved, and while it might 
not seem important on a single store 
basis, it could bring a whopping 25 per- 
cent in brands sales, if applied to many 
stores. This kind of increase, he said, 
can be realized, for example, by better 
shelf height, by adding a single facing 
so that your product may receive an at- 
tractive shelf talker, by making sure 
that the product is displayed in the right 
section, and adjacent to the products that 
that will help and not hinder sales. 


FEWER BUT BETTER WHOLE- 
SALERS—There has been a revolution, 
or perhaps it might better be called an 
evolution in wholesaling, too, according 
to Mr. Mueller. Although the number of 
wholesalers has not declined appreciably, 
he said, we find that the better wholesal- 
ers are taking over a much larger share 
of wholesale sales. Voluntary group - 
sponsored, too, he said are becoming more 
important. Their success rests primarily 
on the lower prices they offer to their re- 
tail accounts. 


PREPRINT ORDER FORMS—Near- 
ly 30 percent of the Nation’s wholesalers 
now use preprint order forms, and it ac- 
counts for perhaps as much as 60 percent 
of retail purchases from grocery whole- 
salers, Mr. Mueller reported. While it 
saves the retailer time, it makes it more 
difficult for the wholesaler to push pri- 
vate brands, yet it increases the volume 
of individual orders because he makes up 
his weekly order at a time of his own 
choosing. Last, but not least, preprint 
order forms make it possible for the 
wholesaler to reduce the margin by as 
much as one-third. 


MERGERS—More mergers this year 
than in any other since 1929 in U.S. busi- 
nes as a whole. Not commenting on 
whether the trend was good or bad for 
the Nation, or free enterprise, or busi- 
ness, Mr. Mueller predicted that the 
trend to private brands will gather mo- 
mentum even faster, as the merger trend 
continues. The speaker cited figures 
showing that Chain A sales of coffee 
were 85 percent private brand, Chain B 
60 percent, Chain C 75 percent; Mar- 
garine 40, 70 and 55 percent respectively; 
Peanut Butter 58, 65 and 65 respectively; 
Salad Dressing 76, 33 and 40 percent 
respectively; frozen orange juice, no fig- 
ure, 87 percent and 72 percent respec- 
tively. This illustrates, he said, that 
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consumer advertising must be supported 
by in-store merchandising, assistance in 
dealer good will, if the national brand is 
to approach its potential volume. 


MERCHANDISING OPPORTUNI- 
TIES—The average shopper strolling a 
40 to 60 foot grocery department aisle is 
not really seeing more than a small per- 
centage of the total items available. Add 
to this monotony our growing out-of- 
stock condition, our scarcity of sound and 
compelling ideas for special displays, our 
lack of knowledge on space allocation, 
and there we have some reasons why 
packaged grocery merchandising has 
been lacking, he said. The answer, he 
said, lies in departmentalizing the gro- 
cery department more clearly, identify 
each class of merchandise for the shop- 
per. In other words, reorganize the gro- 
cery department so that it becomes many 
different departments within the depart- 
ment. 


TRENDS IN SPECIAL DISPLAYS— 
Most important trend is a marked change 
in size of special displays, smaller than 
they used to be, in shopper’s carts, in 
manufacturers’ dump bins and aisle stack 
displays, displays that don’t require a 
three month supply of goods. Multiple 
item pricing, too, is becoming more im- 
portant, he reported. 


GROWTH OF STATURE—Mr. Muel- 
ler concluded his report by reminding his 
audience that the modern retailer is not 
the old-time, small-shop keeper any more. 
He has risen high in the ranks of Ameri- 
can businessmen. Average income is 
nearly $25,000 a year for supermarket 
operators, with an average investment of 
over $100,000 in the business. Nearly 
half of them have attended or have been 
graduated from college. Chain managers 
also have been upgraded. Average value 
of the supermarket and superette opera- 
tors’ homes is two to three times the typi- 
cal American family, and their life insur- 
ance ownership is far in excess of the 
ownership among families as a whole. All 
of which means we have a grocer who is 
more discriminate, more intelligent, and 
demands much more in the way of sound 
advice and service than the grocer of only 
a few short years ago. 


THE NCA C. & T. R. PROGRAM 


Mr. Meyer outlined for the food brok- 
ers how they can participate in the NCA 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program, 
which is now in high gear. The effect, 
he said, can be seen in many areas. The 
editorial and feature articles appearing 
in national magazines every week at this 
time, he said, offer the food broker one of 
the best opportunities for the promotion 
of their principle’s products. TIllustrat- 
ing the talk with slides, Mr. Meyer said 
that some brokers have taken advantage 
of this opportunity, while many others 
have not. Included in other activities of 
the same program, Mr. Meyer mentioned 
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the color movie entitled “The Three 
Squares,” which will receive wide usage 
on TV, in service groups, women’s clubs, 
and similar organizations. He called at- 
tention to the National Conference for 
Food Editors; the Food Industry’s Oper- 
ations Committee, on which brokers are 
so well represented; retail surveys; mer- 
chandising panels and bulletins; market- 
ing research; publicity in the trade 
press; monthly trade information bulle- 
tins; and a canned foods handling cost 
survey recently concluded by the Don 
White Organization, which firm works in 
conjunction with the Association’s pub- 
licity firm Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy. 
Future plans, he said, include plans for 
producing merchandising aids in the 
form of short films, dealing with the pro- 
motion and selling of canned foods. 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Meyer declared that the phases of 
the Association’s Consumer and Trade 
Relations Program provides direct help 
to brokers in their sales programs. 
“Through our promotion program,” he 
said “we offer you some of the tools that 
will help you to increase your sales and 
income. How effectively you use them 
depends upon your interest and imagina- 
tion. We, as canners, are ready to help 
you in any way we can.” 


THE BROKER MOVES AHEAD 


Watson Rogers, popular NFBA Presi- 
dent, received a tremendous ovation. He 
predicted that brokers are on the thres- 
hold of the greatest expansion in the in- 
dustry’s history. He said that the con- 
tinued trend to the use of food brokers 
by manufacturers was not one bit af- 
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fected by the many mergers that have 
taken place in the food industry these 
last few years. Brokers, he said, not only 
have not lost any business as a result of 
these mergers, but they actually have 
gained new business, because many prin- 
ciples have been taken over by manufac. 
turers who operate their own salaried 
sales organizations, yet they have left the 
sales function of the newly acquired com- 
pany to the brokers, who have been able 
to increase the business under the new 
set up. 

Mr. Rogers praised the food industry 
highly “for the marvelous job it has done 
in cutting costs of operations.” He said 
that although margins were smaller than 
ever, the food industry has made addi- 
tional progress at manufacturer and dis- 
tributor levels, to provide the consumer 
the convenience she demands in the form 
of so many ready-to-serve foods. The food 
broker, he said, helped to make this pos- 
sible with added services and functions 
formerly performed by other segments 
of the industry. 


Referring to a recent report on the 
overwhelming percentage of advertised 
products that were less than ten years 
old, he emphasized to manufacturers the 
need to maintain strong sales effort at 
all levels of distribution, “You must fight 
continuously to build business in order to 
hold now—continuous food broker sales 
calls on wholesale and chain buyers are 
essential, even though they are handling 
the product regularly.” He warned of the 
danger of over-emphasizing the import- 
ance of retail merchandising work at the 
expense of other functions. 


Turning to the legislative picture, Mr. 
Rogers said he felt that the drive to 
maintain a_ strong Robinson - Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Act had made 
great progress in the past year. The Food 
Broker President is Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council for the Preservation of the 
Robinson- Patman Act. He said that 
many people in the food industry have 
awakened in recent months to realize 
finally that this is not just a food brokers 
fight, but a real crusade of tremendous 
significance to the entire food industry. 
The friends of the Act, he said, can take 
a lot of credit for this, but much of it 
should go to the enemies of the act, who 
have overreached themselves. “One of 
the greatest boosts friends of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act have had during the 
past year,” he said “was the report on the 
so-called study made by the Attorney- 
General’s Committee. The reason friends 
got a boost was because that Committee 
made recommendations to emasculate the 
Act. It was then that many of our other 
friends saw the great danger, and real- 
ized what some of the special interest 
groups were really trying to do.” 


THE BROKER AND FROZEN FOODS 

Before discussing the future of the 
broker in frozen foods, E. W. Williams, 
Publisher of “Quick Frozen Foods” 
magazine, charged that the suppression 
of industry brands in favor of a chain’s 
own label may hurt frozen food sales. In 
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speaking of this recent trend, Mr. Wil- 
liams told the food brokers “The public 
wants variety. It doesn’t want to face 
a sca of porducts all packed under one 
label. I think in the future the biggest 
phase in food sales are going to the 
chains which feature their own labels in 
reasonable relation to other brands, leav- 
ing the buyer a free selection.” He said 
that the broker, as the packer’s represen- 
tative, should get the benefit of such 
business. 

He predicted a tremendous future for 
food brokers in the frozen food field, re- 
marking that the industry has an urgent 
need of good, experienced brokers. 

He offered the following suggestions to 
food brokers new to the frozen food field: 


1—Carry into frozen foods the type of. 


operation or which you are best suited; 
if you have done a good retail job in can- 
ned foods, then emphasize your retail 
contacts; if your best suit is institutional 
or bulk selling, then go after these types 
of packer accounts. 

2—Remember, you can’t build up a big 
frozen foods business over night; it takes 
time, study and diligence. 

3—Take an interest in the industry; be 
alert to changing trends; remember, it’s 
still a new business and has its growing 
pains. 

4—Before you accept an account, be 
sure it represents quality—be sure the 
candle is worth the flame—then go to 
town. : 

Mr. Williams said that the same com- 
mon sense can be applied to frozen foods 
as to canned foods, and non-food items. 
“IT believe that any broker who is success- 
ful in selling canned foods, can sell frozen 
foods—providing he applies himself to 
it.” 

Mr. Williams added a word of caution, 
reminding his audience that it is very 
costly to offer the services now being de- 
manded by many packers, and that it 
may take some time to make the new 
frozen food department pay dividends. A 
comprehensive survey of costs against 
possible income should be made, he said, 
before a broker enters the field. 

Summing up, he said that the same 
technique that sold other foods is all that 
is nevessary, plus patience, knowledge 
and ingenuity. The salesman must be 
informed about frozen foods just as he 
is about canned foods, both from the 
stand point of the competitive situation in 
the narket, the potential volume, quality, 
and the same factors that apply to other 
products. 


FTC ORDER 


Th Business Session was concluded 
with a public meeting of the Executive 
Com: ittee with Counsel Paul Myers and 
his Assistant Jack Skilling. The Execu- 
tive ‘ommittee asked Counsel questions 
con “ning the effects of the recent Fed- 
eral {rade Commission Order prohibit- 
ing | yokers from refusing to solicit the 
acco! ats of other brokers. A number of 


ques!:ons also were asked from the floor. 
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Generally speaking, it was brought out 
that once the Federal Trade Commission 
had spent six or seven months searching 
the Association records for evidence of 
violation, only to come up with “a very 
pittling issue.” It had to come up with 
some charge to justify expenditure of 
the taxpayer’s money. Mr. Myers brought 
out that the Consent Decree prohibits 
either the Association or any two broker 
members from getting together and 
agreeing not to solicit kusiness. He men- 
tioned that a broker does not have to 
solicit business. That the Decree is bind- 
ing on all NFBA members, including new 
members. The pentalty is as much as 
$5,000 for each violation. 


Asked why it consented to the Decree 
if the Association was not guilty, Coun- 


PAUL MYERS, Chief Counsel 


National Food Brokers Association 


sel answered that the Association has 
never prohibited solicitation, only unfair 
solicitation, but the Commission had 
found that a good many members be- 
lieved that mere solicitation was pro- 
hibited. Therefore, in addition to the 
terrific expense on the Association, in 
both time and money, fighting the De- 
cree could have meant considerable em- 
barrassment to individual members. It 
was brought out later, for instance, that 
the Commission had possession of many 
private letters which the Association had 
always held extremely confidential, but 
which could have been made public in 
event of a trial. 

It was brought out, also, that the 
Order does not prohibit the Association 
from denying membership to firms en- 
gaging in practices contrary to the Code 
of Ethics of the Association. Proof of 
this practice is all that is necessary, sim- 
ple blackballs by broker members, how- 
ever, do not come under the head of 
proof. 


One other important question from the 
floor had to do with violation of contract. 
The questioner asked why is it not unfair 
to solicit the account of another broker 
who has a contract with the principle. 
Mr. Myers answered that that was a 
very good question, and was considered 
for a long time before agreement was 
made to settle. Breach of contract, he 
said, is common law, and even the Com- 
mission’s Decree does not set this aside. 
An injured party would still have the 
privilege of suing for damages. 


OFFICERS 


As indicated, on the front cover of this 
issue, Walter H. Burns, Sr., of Walter 
H. Burns Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, is 
the new National Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation; George E. Dillworth of Kierce 
& Dillworth, Inc., Detroit, moves up from 
Second to First Vice-Chairman; W. 
Slean McCrea of the Earl V. Wilson 
Company, Miami, Second Vice-Chair- 
man; Arthur G. Curren of Arthur G. 
Curren Company, Boston, Third Vice- 
Chairman; and Roy W. Madden of R. W. 
Madden Company, Atlanta, Member-at- 
Large of the Executive Committee; 
Harry E. Cook of the Harry B. Cook 
Company, Baltimore, continues as Treas- 
urer; and Watson Rogers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., President. 


The Pittsburgh Food Brokers Associa- 
ton, at their annual meeting, elected the 
following Officers and Directors for the. 
year 1956. E. V. Gordy, President; J. S. 
Caldwell, Vice-President and H. B. Stev- 
enson, Secretary and Treasurer. W. H. 
Burns, Jr, M. E. Fisher, H. H. Polens, 
M. H. Riemann and J. F. Ward were 
elected directors. 


Springfield Sales Company, Springfield, 
Masachusetts food brokers, have changed 
the firm name to Consolidated Brokers of 
New England, Inc., a move made due to 
the expanding operations of the firm. 
Starting as a one man brokerage ¢tom- 
pany in Springfield about 20 years ago, 
the company now has offices in Spring- 
field, New Haven, Boston, and resident 
representatives in Providence and Port- 
land. The change in name was to more 
directly reflect the current scope of the 
company’s business. 


SECRETARY BENSON 
TO ADDRESS GROCERS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will make the first major address 
on the opening day of the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion to be held at the Palmer House in 
Chicago next March 6-9. The Secretary 
will speak at the President’s Night Ban- 
quet in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Palmer House the evening of March 6, 
it was announced by Mr. T. G. Harrison, 
President, Super Valu Stores, Minneap- 
olis, NAWGA General Convention Chair- 
man. 
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Dr. David J. Burns, Assistant Professor 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Marketing, University of 
Maryland, and active in the Cost Study 


and Group Marketing Program in the 


Tri-State area, has accepted a position 
with the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, at Rutgers University. Dr. 
Burns’ work will be in the continued re- 
search in the area of fresh fruit and 
vegetable marketing. In this work he 
will still continue active participation in 
the Group Marketing Program. His work 
at the University of Maryland will be 
continued, being conducted by someone on 
the staff yet to be appointed. 


The Krier Preserving Company has be- 
gun work on a large 80 x 250 foot ware- 
house at its Random Lake, Wisconsin, 
plant, which will be used to store the 
company’s 1956 packs of peas and corn, 
for which a 50 percent increase in acre- 
age is anticipated. An addition to the 
Canning Division is also under way. 


Dr. E. W. Reid, President of Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, announced Janu- 
ary 11 the elections of E. F. Schroeder as 
Vice-President in charge of Manufactur- 
ing and A. N. McFarlane as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Sales Manager. Mr. 
Schroeder joined the company in 1928 
and served in the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in Argo, Illinois until 1939 when he 
transferred to the Foreign Manufactur- 
ing Department. After several years 
service in Brazil and Argentina, he was 
appointed Manager of the Refinerias de 
Maiz, the Argentine subsidiary of Corn 
Products Refining Company. In 1951 he 
returned to the United States to become 
Manager of the company’s Corpus 
Christi Plant. He was appointed Man- 
ager of the New York Manufacturing 
Department in 1953 and became Assis- 
tant to the Vice-President in charge of 
Manufacturing in 1955. Mr. McFarlane 
joined the Technical Service Department 
of Corn Products in 1934. He served for 
several years as a Technical Sales Repre- 
sentative and later as Associate Director 
of Research. In 1944 he became Man- 
ager of the Chemical Sales Department. 
Since 1947 Mr. McFarlane has served as 
Assistant to the General Sales Manager. 
He was elected a Vice-President of the 
Corn Products Sales Company in 1953. 
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R. B. THOMPSON 


F. LAUSTEN 


The appointments of C. F. Lausten as 
general manager of the equipment divi- 
sion and R. B. Thompson as general man- 
ager of the general manufacturing de- 
partment of American Can Company 
have been announced by William C. Stolk, 
Canco president. Mr. Lausten had been 
general manager of the general manu- 
facturing department and Mr. Thompson 
assistant general manager. Mr. Lausten 
joined the can company in 1928 in San 
Francisco, his home town, and after 
spending most of his early Canco career 
in the company’s Pacific division, was 
transferred to New York in 1951 as as- 
sistant general manager of manufacture. 
Mr. Thompson, a Baltimore native, joined 
Canco in 1922 and has served in a series 
of manufacturing posts in the company’s 
Atlantic division. Mr. Stolk also an- 
nounced the appointment of C. F. Hei- 
berger to succeed Mr. Thompson as assis- 
tant general manager of the general 
manufacturing department. Mr. Hei- 
berger had been assistant manager of 
manufacture in Canco’s Central division, 
Chicago. He is being succeeded in his 
former post by C. E. Martin, Jr., former 
superintendent of manufacture in the 
Central division. 


Paul M. Hinkle, Columbus, Secretary, 
Ohio Canners’ Association, was reap- 
pointed to a full two-year term as state 
banking superintendent by Gov. Frank 
J. Lausche effective January 15. Mr. 
Hinkle was formerly with the First Na- 
tional Bank, Celina, Ohio. He served 
five terms in the lower house of the Ohio 
General Assembly where he has an out- 
standing record of statesmanship. The 
press selected him, and two others, for 
their statesmanship in the 99th and 100th 
General Assemblies. Mr. Hinkle resigned 
July 13 to fill out the unexpired term of 
a former superintendent of banks. 
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JENKINS ACQUIRES THOMAS— 
TOWNEND JOINS FIRM 


The big news in the Tri-State area this 
week is the announcement that Jenkins 
Brothers, Inc., of Frederick, Maryland, 
have acquired the physical assets of 
Thomas & Company, well known pea and 
corn packer of that same city. 


The trade is buzzing, too, over the news 
that Henry “Hank” Townend formerly 
Vice-President Sales of the Lord-Mott 
Company, Baltimore, has joined the Jen- 
kins firm as Executive Vice-President. 


The acquisition makes Jenkins one of 
the largest independent pea and corn 
canners in the East. While no bean pro- 
duction is added by the acquisition, the 
firm was already known as a large pro- 
ducer of that item. The firm will now 
operate five plants, two in Frederick, one 
in Thermont, one in Gaithersburg, and 
one in Milford, Delaware. The Adams- 
town plant of Thomas & Company, which 
has been idle the past two or three years, 
was not included in the transaction. 


Frank Thomas, well known President 
of Thomas & Company, was 1948 Presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion. His decision to dispose of his plants 
was made shortly after leaving the hos- 
pital last October where he was a patient 
for six weeks following a glandular oper- 
ation. His 51-year-old firm was known 
as one of the largest canners of No. 10 
corn in the country, and also specialized 
in the packing of No. 10 peas. His three 
plants have a capacity of some 400,000 
cases of corn and 150,000 cases of peas. 


The addition of Mr. Townend to the 
staff of officers is in keeping with the 
increased stature of the firm. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Charles F. Meyer, 88, a Director of the 
Falls Canning Company, Oconto Falls, 
Wisconsin, and President of that firm 
from 1917 until 1931, passed away un- 
expectedly but quietly at his home in 
Oconto Falls, December 7. Born in Ger- 
many, the octogenarian came to America 
with his parents when he was 2% yeas 
old, to Wisconsin when he was 7. Ex- 
tremely civic minded, he spent a great 
part of this 81 years in Wisconsin in the 
service of the community. Surviving are 
six daughters, five sons, 21 grandchil- 
dren, and 11 great-grandchildren. 
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1955 BEAN PACKS 


Under date of January 14 the National 
Canners Association, Division of Statis- 
tics, issued figures for the 1955 pack of 
Green and Wax Beans. The pack in 


actual cases by States is shown on this. 


page. 

The 1955 pack of all-green in actual 
eases amounted to 22,208,743 cases as 
compared with the 1954 pack of all-green 
in actual cases of 25,230,685 cases. The 
1955 pack of wax beans in actual cases 
totaled 2,730,476 cases as compared with 
3,542,642 cases in 1954. 

By can size the 1955 pack of green 
beans, excluding Blue Lakes, was as fol- 
lows: 1,046,440 cases 48/8Z; 92,661 cases 
48/1P; 8,829,230 cases 24/303; 515,713 
cases 24/2%; 1,570,481 cases 6/10; and 
215,166 cases of miscellaneous sizes; for 
a total pack of green beans excluding 
Blue Lakes, of 12,269,691 cases. The pack 
of 24/2 is included in miscellaneous can 
sizes. 

The 1955 pack of Blue Lakes, by can 
size, amounted to 75,819 cases 24/2; 417,- 
577 cases 48/8Z; 37,068 cases 48/1P; 
6,459,595 cases 24/303; 1,282 cases 
24/212; 2,856,692 cases 6/10; and 86,019 
cases of miscellaneous sizes, for a total 
of 9,934,052 cases of Blue Lakes. 

The 1955 pack of wax beans by can 
size, amounted to 300,779 cases 48/8Z; 
38,085 cases 48/1P; 1,994,433 cases 
24/303; 385,296 cases 6/10; and 16,883 
cases of miscellaneous sizes; for a total 
of 2,730,476 cases. 


1955 CHILI SAUCE PACK 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
Actual Cases 


1954 1955 

12/12 oz. Glass.... 1,795,892 2,077,529 
Mis: Tin & 

U.S. Total... 1,979,213 2,395,244 

Tc above report is a summary 0° re- 
por! from all canners known to have 


pac.od chili sauce in 1955 together with 
esti) ates for two firms not reporting. 

Tio pack of chili sauce in California, 
as ) ported by the Canners League of 
Cali\ ornia, was 1,200,398 actual cases. 
On « case basis 964,429 cases were packed 
m 1” oz, bottles, 12 to the cas2 and 235,- 
969 ses of 6/10s. These figures are in- 
clud. 4 in the above U. S. Total. 
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1955 TOMATO CATSUP PACK 
Complied by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
Actual Cases 


1954 1955 

Glass Bottles: 
OF 1,855,795 3,034,403 
Mise. Tin & 

355,762 634,267 

U. S. Total.... 18,564,663 22,947,483 


(a) Included in Mise. 

by California pack of 12 oz. bottles included under 

isc. 

This report was compiled from actual 
reports from canners known to have 
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packed catsup in 1955, together with 
estimates for three firms not reporting. 

The 1955 pack in California as report- 
ed by the Canners League of California 
was 11,465,079 actual cases. On a case 
basis this was 8,607,916 cases of 14 ounce 
bottles, 2,282,835 cases No. 6/10s with a 
miscellaneous of 565,328 cases. These 
figures are included in the above U. S. 
Total. 


Federal Trade Commission has pub- 
lished “Trade Practice Rules for the 
Frozen Food Industry,” which become ef- 
fective 20 days from the date of promul- 
gation (January 13). Copies of the rules 
may be obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


1955 PACK OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(a) Included in “Other States’’. 


not reporting. 


of wax. 


1954 Pack 1955 Pack 
All Green Wax All Green Wax 
Actual Cases Actual Cases 

Maine, Vt. & Mass. .......... 226,467 360,975 144,687 352,010 
3,168,432 1,230,159 2,028,485 1,073,934 
Maryland & Del. ................ 3,250,465 61,687 2,554,190 42,270 
678,558 235,915 373,782 241,004 
949,780 387,267 342,246 166,784 
2,196,703 939,943 1,293,736 680,640 
Ark., Mo. & Okla. .............. 1,191,442 i 1,945,259 +* 
448,110 119,507 478,203 93,100 
Utah & Idaho ...................06 336,291 (a) 399,488 (a) 
5,149,312 156,399 6,209,533 49,129 
1,024,415 50,790 943,141 31,605 

25,230,685 3,542,642 22,203,743 2,730,476 


** Small amount included under Green Beans. 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have 
packed green and wax beans in 1955, together with estimates for four firms 


In some Southern States the packing continued until the end of December. 
This report covers the calender year production in Florida and Texas. 

In terms of actual cases the 1955 pack of beans totaled 24,934,219. The 1955 
pack on the basis of 24/2’s is 20,919,000 cases of green beans and 2,452,000 cases 
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MARKET NEWS — 


NEW YORK MARKET 


All Attention On Atlantic City Convention 
—Better Business To Follow At Strong Prices 
—Salmon and Sardines Short, Replacements 
Difficult—Tuna in Good Snpply—Tomatoes 
Continue Firm — Beans Firmer On Florida 
Freeze Reports—Citrus Strong, Freeze Dam- 
age Light—Floods Cause Much Concern In 
West Coast Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1956 


THE SITUATION —Trade interest 
shifted from the local spot market to. 
Atlantic City, where the annual “get- 
together” of the food industry centered. 
Many believe that following these meet- 
ings and checking of stocks, both on the 
part of the buyers and the sellers, busi- 
ness may resume here on a rather broad 
scale. 

There was a little spot demand, and it 
was apparent that the call was mainly in 
the way of fill-ins. No desire to make 
commitments outside of this developed. 
Where buying occurred, full asking 
prices were paid. In many sections of 
the trade, the supply and demand is so 
evenly balanced that buyers realize any 
chance of obtaining important conces- 
sions is practically hopeless. 

Supplies of fish are reaching the van- 
ishing point, especially salmon and Maine 
sardines. There is no chance of any 
replacements until the new packing sea- 
son rolls around. Activity in fruits is 
mainly against shipments on existing 
contracts. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade feeling is 
that after the various interests return 
from Atlantic City and all checking of 
supplies completed, many buyers will 
strive to bring their inventory positions 
to a better level. This may be accom- 
plished in some items, but buyers are 
bound to run into shortages covering 
many vegetables and especially fish. They 
will also find that supplies of many fruits 
are none too plentiful. Therefore, many 
believe that during the balance of the 
Winter months and well into the Spring, 
there probably will be trade activity 
above the average. It is also anticipated 
that the prices will be firm and that 
higher levels may prevail on many items. 
They mention many of the vegetables 
and especially fish, as certain to follow 
this trend. 

If the buying does reach the levels that 
many feel it will, the outlook will be for 
unusually small carryovers. 


SHRIMP —An unusual short supply 
exists. There is a heavy demand but with 
canners faced with mounting prices 
asked by fishermen, there is little proces- 
ing underway. Most of the Gulf canners 
at the moment are withdrawn. Nominal- 
ly the market is in the neighborhood of 
$3.75 to $4.00 per doz. for small, $4.00 
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to $4.25 for medium, $4.35 to $4.50 for 
large and $4.75 for jumbo. However, 
there is no certainty that any stock of 
importance could be obtained at this 
range. 


SALMON —This is another tight sup- 
ply item. It was understood that a well 
known Columbia River brand canner was 
out of the market as far as offering 
fancy chinook and that packers also had 
practically nothing in transit. Stocks at 
primary sources are at a minimum. 
Therefore, replacements will be impos- 
sible until the Spring pack is made. 

There were a few lots of fancy red 
chinook salmon halves offered at $18.50 
and tall medium reds 1s at $29.00 both 
per case F.O.B. cannery. For fancy ocean 
caught cohoes halves the few sellers 
available were asking $9.50. Pinks were 
exceptionally scarce, but there were a 
few lots offered at $13.00 for halves. 


Despite this situation there is expected 
to be a good call for Salmon as the Lenten 
season nears. Quite a few outlets have 
stocks on shelves, but the big problem 
they will face will be when replacements 
are needed. 


TUNA FISH—This fish is in fairly 
good supply and a number of trade inter- 
ests expect that the call will have to go 
to this pack during the balance of the 
Winter and well into the Spring. This 
will be forced as a result of the scarcity 
of other items. There were offerings here 
of fancy solid pack hand filled Northwest 
fresh caught white meat albacore in oil 
at $14.00 per case, for halves, and grated 
albacore tuna halves at $6.00 per case 
F.O.B. cannery. On the basis delivered 
New York ex-car, the price asked for 
fancy white meat quarters was $9.33 per 
case and halves $15.44, while light meat 
quarters was $8.93 and halves $14.60, all 
per case. West coast stocks are under- 
stood to be ample to meet current needs. 


MAINE SARDINES —A number of 
canners are withdrawn with no stock to 
offer. Consigned market holdings were 
reported as small and the asking price 
generally is around $8.50 per case F.O.B. 
Maine shipping point for keyless quar- 
ters. Meanwhile, demand is gaining 
steadily and apparently there will be no 
carryover into the next season. 


TOMATOES—The position of the Tri- 
State market remains firm, but there is 
a lack of special demand, leading to the 
belief that some holders may soon seek to 
move stock and that price concessions 
may follow. This will be in face of the 
limited holdings of 303s and the fact that 
other sizes are almost out of the market. 
The current asking level for standards 
1s is $1.02%; 303s, $1.30; 2%s, $2.25 and 
10s $8.00, per doz., F.O.B. cannery. 

In Florida packing operations in- 
creased to a short while ago, but the 
trade now is greatly concerned as re- 
gards the crop position following the 
cold spell. There are reports of heavy 
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frost damage to many vegetables, and 
this includes tomatoes, but no definite 
word has come through. The price basis 
on last offerings averaged 95¢ for 1s; 
$1.17% to $1.20 for 303s; $1.90 for 2%s 
and $7.00 for 10s. Whether canners 
would withdraw and wait the results of 
the freeze was not known at this time, 
Texas tomato offerings, for shipment 
when packed were 90c for 1s; $1.15 to 
$1.20 for 303s; $1.90 for 2%s and $6.85 
to $7.00 for 10s, per doz., F.O.B. cannery, 


GREEN BEANS—The market posi- 
tion has turned firm. While there were 
no special movement to prices, the fact 
that no price concessions were now avail- 
able, imparted a better tone to the mar- 
ket. The National Canners Association 
placed the 1955 pack at 22,203,743 actual | 
cases of all green beans and 2,730,476 
actual cases of wax, as against 25,230,- 
685 and 3,542,642 cases respectively last 
year. 

Trade reports are extensive crop losses 
in Florida, with the belief now that can- 
ner offerings from that area will be 
greatly curtainled. This along with the 
reduced stocks unsold in canners hands 
at this time accounts for the better mar- 
market position. 

Canner quotations basis 303s, F.O.B. 
Tri-State area were $1.50 for fancy 
French style, $1.55 for fancy 3 and 4 
sieve round pod cut. Standards were 
priced at $1.10 for 4 and 5 sieves, all per 
doz., F.O.B. cannery. 


PEAS—The movement is steday, with 
a shortage of some packs. However, the 
quantity in canners hands remains some- 
what above last year and also larger than 
most trade interests expected at this 
time. There were no price changes in the 
general asking levels. 


APPLE SAUCE—The tone is just a 
trifle easy, based largely on the increased 
stocks. Canners held as of January 1, 
sold and unsold, $8,734,006 cases, as 
against 8,318,589 cases in the same date 
a year ago. Offering F.O.B. eastern mar- 
keting centers were on the basis of $1.25 
to $1.30 for fancy 303s, with the same 
pack offered at $1.20 per doz., F.O.B. 
Michigan area. 


CITRUS JUICES — Strong markets 
prevail with current prices the best for 
the season. Canners are forced to com- 
pete sharply for the fresh fruits for 
processing against the buying operations 
of freezers, the fresh markets, and the 
increased buying for chillled product 
manufacturers. The result is a very 
strong growers market. 

At the moment the demand for the can- 
ned product is moderate but it was ap- 
parent that many buyers will soon be 
seeking replacements so as to have a 
favorable inventory position when early 
Spring demand is felt. On the basis of 
46 oz., leading canners offered oranve 
juice at $2.75, blended at $2.30 and 
grapefruit at $1.90, per doz., F.O.B. can- 
nery. 
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A leading processor notified the trade 
that much publicity has been given the 
unusually low temperatures in Florida 
during the past two weeks. Citrus trees 
were in excellent condition to bear the 
cold and only minor damage to the crop 
has been reported. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With more 
rains and floods threatened for the Cali- 
fornia fruit production area, the trade 
now is greatly concerned as to just what 
the damage to the trees may be. It is 
realized that the recent heavy floods did 
cause loss to new plantings and now with 
more water spreading out over the area, 
the situation is viewed as serious. If 
there should follow, it was pointed out, 
unusually warm weather and start the 
sap moving in any appreciable percent- 


age in the trees, the floods may have seri- 


ous consequences. The peach crop is the 
one that the trade is most concerned 
about. However, it will be a long while 
before there can be any real survey com- 
pleted as to conditions and possibly this 
will not appear until the trees are actual- 
ly budding. 

Spot market offerings of clings are de- 
cidedly scarce and the markets hold firm, 
but largely on a nominal schedule. Re- 
cent price quotations were on the basis 
of $2.85 to $2.90 for 2%s choice, halves 
and sliced F.O.B. cannery. 

As for other California fruits, the ac- 
tivity centers mainly in the shipping 
against contracts by both independent 
and packers with well known brands. Re- 
ports are that these shipments are being 
accepted by buyers without any trouble, 
pointing to extremely small stocks on 
shelves. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Flood Damage Feared Heavy—Smaller Bean 
Pack Figures Relieve Tension — Spinach 
Acreage Questionable Due To Weather— 
Carrots In Demand—Good Call For Apples, 
Juice—Citrus Advances—Sardine 
Landings Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 20, 1956 
! LOODS—Flood conditions in north- 


ern and central Califronia continue to 
harass the industry from growers to can- 
ners, Growers and city dwellers in many 
disiricts were just commencing to return 
to \omes and businesses, following the 


dis strous December floods, when another 
de'.ge came causing additional losses. 
Ro fall for the season to date in such 
im ortant agricultural and canning cen- 
ter as Sacramento and San Jose is al- 
res.y heavier than the normal for the 
en'\:e season which ends June 30. Har- 
ve:'ing of asparagus for the fresh mar- 
ke. is just getting under way in the 
St' kton area, but some fields are still 
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under water. Whether the output for 
canning will be as large as in recent 
years is still undetermined. It is known 
that considerable peach acreage has been 
destroyed and that some other crops in 
which canners are vitally interested have 
been damaged. Shipping was held up for 
a time because of transportation difficul- 
ties, but most rail lines are maintaining 
fairly regular schedules again. 


GREEN BEANS — The releasing of 
figures showing the nation-wide pack of 
green beans for 1955 seems to have re- 
lieved the tension in this area somewhat, 
the output having been somewhat smaller 
than had been generally expected. Some 
canners recently came out with lists at 
lower prices than those named earlier in 
the season, but these have still not been 
followed by all in the industry. The situ- 
ation at this writing is a mixed one, with 
a rather wide range of prices. 


SPINACH—Just what the California 
spinach acreage will be this season is still 
a question and seeding may be delayed a 
while because of weather conditions. Un- 
sold stocks on hand from last year are 
not considered excessive, with some of 
the packers of featured brands having 
but limited supplies. One of these con- 
cerns, which has plants in several States 
other than California, has brought out 
prices on 1956 pack of spinach in Flor- 
ida, offering No. 303 at $1.42% and No. 
2% at $2.07. 


CARROTS — Carrots have been in 
rather good demand in this market and 
some prorating, especially on the part of 
Pacific Northwest canners, is reported. 
Heavy rains occurred there late in the 
year, followed by a freeze, and all the 
crop could not be harvested. 


APPLES —A rather strong demand 
has materialized for Northwest canned 
apple juice, with this item priced gen- 
erally at $2.50 to $2.65 for 46 oz. Dis- 
tributors suggest that there would also 
be a good demand for California canned 
apple sauce if this could be made avail- 
able to the public. Organized Teamsters 
struck twelve apple processing plants in 
Sebastopol last August but canners were 
able to make a near-normal pack. How- 
ever, a consumer boycott has been carried 
on and retailers offering Sebastopol can- 
ned apples are picketed. Such sales as 
have ben made of late by canners have 
been largely at $1.35 for No. 303 fancy 
and $8.00 for No. 10s. 


CITRUS—The cold weather in Flor- 
ida, and its effect on citrus crops, has 
brought about revisions in price lists on 
canned citrus products, with all of these 
tending upward. The list of an outstand- 
ing California firm with a plant in the 
Southern State has been revised several 
times since the opening of the canning 
season. Its featured brand, is now quoted, 
as follows: Sugar added, No. 2 grape- 
fruit juice, 97% cents; 46 oz., $2.02%; 
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blended orange and grapefruit juice, No: 
2, $1.22%; 46 oz., $2.5742, and orange 
juice, No. 2, $1.42%, and 46 oz., $3.12%. 
The unsweetened items are No. 2 grape- 
fruit juice, $1.00, and 46 oz., $2.07%; 
No. 2 blended grapefruit and orange 
juice, $1.2242, and 46 oz., $2.57%2; No. 2 
orange juice, $1.42'% and 46 oz., $3.12%. 
No. 303 grapefruit whole sections is 
priced at $1.60 and buffet at $1.02%. The 
prices are for prompt shipment only. 


SALMON—Most sales of Alaska red 
salmon seem to be on the basis of $33.00 
a case for No. 1 talls and $20.00 for 
halves. There are occasionally sales of 
small lots for less, but these are in the 
minority. Pink salmon sells where avail- 
able at $23.00, but now and then a lot is 
picked up at $22.00. Medium red talls, 
where available, move at $28.00 and 
chums at $20.00. Puget Sound sockeye 
salmon is about the most plentiful item 
in the salmon list and sells at $20.00 for 
halves. 


SARDINES — Landings of pilchards, 
or California sardines, for the season to 
January 12, are ahead of those of a year 
earlier, amounting to 72,779 tons, against 
66,871 tons, but are far behind those 
when the fish were running in what was 
considered normal numbers. Most sales 
seem to be centered around $7.00 a case 
for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce. A. lim- 
ited pack is being made in brine with use 
made of No. 1 tall tins, with these moving 
at $5.00 to $5.25. 


The 71st Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, New York, Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 13 and 14, 1956. 


A two-day meeting of California Pickle 
Packers has been arranged for March 8 
and 9, and a large attendance has been 
promised. The first day meeting will be 
at the Hotel Senator, in Sacramento, 
with the one on the following day on the 
Davis campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia. There will be talks and panels on 
sales, costs and quality control. A com- 
petitive dill pickle cutting will be held at 
Davis, with all pickle packers invited to 
participate and send samples. 


Formal announcement has been made 
of the setting up by the olive growers of 
California of the Olive Growers Institute 
to represent the industry and work for 
its betterment. Raymond Leonard, of 
Oroville, has been chosen president and 
Herbert M. Trafton has been made secre- 
tary-manager. Headquarters have been 
established in Lindsay, Tulare County, 
center of the olive growing and canning 
industry. 
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Spel prices per dozen F.O.B, 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 

for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 

Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 

No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 

Pic., all Gr., 3.30 

N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Strinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 O8..cccsses 1.00-1.05 
1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.9214 
2.00 
6.75-7.25 
sta: ‘Got. Gr., No. 303... 1.10 
No. 1.75-1.85 


NEw York & Pa. 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 

No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.30-1.50 

No. 2% 2.25-2.50 

No. 10 7.50-8.25 

No. 10 .... 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 

1.50-1.65 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 

No. 303 1.75-1.85 

No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 308........ .1.30-1.40 

| 
FLORIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 

No. 303 2.35-2.45 

No. 10 12.50 

2.05-2.15 

No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.60-1.65 

9.25-10.00 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 

No. 10 8.00-9.50 

No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 6.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303....................1.05-1.15 

No. 10 5.50 
Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308.............000 1.45 
Wh. B.L., No. 303, 2 sv.. 

Wh. Reg., No. 808, 2 

No. 10, 2 sv & 

No. 10 8.25 

No. 2% 2.00 

No. 10 6.50 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 


No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.3216 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 35 
No. 10 
7.35-8.15 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 393........ 2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh.. No. og 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, oo" 303.. 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 
Wise ‘ONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
5.00-5.25 
Fey., ( ut & Diced 303s8..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 ...... 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., ” Diced, 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN- 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 10 7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., W.K. Wh., No. 1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
3 Wo: 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 
No. 1 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
5 sv., No. 10.... 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1 ab. 4 
No. 10 
4 sv. me 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
12.25-12.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 8v., NO. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Fey., 4 No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 


NO, 808 85 


No. 10 7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
No. 214, (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
No. 10. (nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 1.75 
SAUERKKAU1 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 308 ... (nom.) 1.20-1.30 
No, 2% ... (nom.) 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 (nom.) 5.70-6.00 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303......1.35-1.50 
1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Bo. COC 1.15 
No. 2146 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
o. 24 
No. 10 8 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1......... 1.15 
1.50-1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.70 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 50 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CA'ISUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., (nom.) 1.95 
No. (nom.) 13.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.25 
No. 10 (per OZ. ) ..40...4414.50215.50 
M@., Fey., 1006/6 Nom. 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 214 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 1.60 
.-»(nom.) 7.00 
(nom.) 8.50 


1.10 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303........cc0000 1.25-1.35 
o. 10 7.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%............ 3.35-3.55 
11.60-12.15 
2.80-2.90 
10.15-10.75 
Std., No. 2%4 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%%.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308.......... 1.75-1.85 
1.90-2.00 
9.50-10.25 
calif, RA. Fey., No. 2% 4.20 
Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 803 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14.25-15.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02..........1.40 


No. 303 42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 18.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35-3.12% 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No, 2% RK 
11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 3038... 1.87144-1.90 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
.--10.25-10.50 
2.6214-2.67% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.42% 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.95-2.97% 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 803 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS . 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fia., NO. 2 1 
46 OB. B/D 2.30-2 
No. 10 4. 60-4. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
8/8, NO. -85- 
No. 10 85 
ORANGE 
1.2214-1.30 
46 oz. 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 5.45-5.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
M., Foy., NO. 2 1.25-1.35 
46 oz. 2.75-2.85 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.75 
No. 10 4.90 
Calif. Fray., Mo. 1.15-1.2215 
46 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PeErR CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 
Alaska, Red, No. 33.110 
20.00 
¥, 
23.0 
Tall, No. 1. 
Chum, Tall, No. 
SARDINES Pan CASE 
No. 1T 5.00-5.! 
Maine, Oil 8.50 
T —PER CASE 
White Meat, 14’s......12.00-14.5° 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.59 
Std., Light Meat. 10.00 
Chunks 9.75 
Grated 7.75 
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49th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, N.J., January 18-21, 1956 


CONCERNING TiiiS REPORT 


The “Faithful” will note im- 
mediately that this is a different 
type of National Convention Re- 
port for “The Canning Trade.” Old 
timers will remember that for 
many years this publication pub- 
lished a verbatim report including 
remarks from the floor, questions 
and answers — everything from 
“Soup to Nuts.” On many occa- 
sions it totaled 200 pages or more 
of fine print. In the early days of 
the Association this was a yeoman 
service, and appreciated. Today it 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 
The association itself has the rec- 
ord for reference, and in these fast 
moving days, no one, it seems, has 
the time nor the inclination to sit 
down and read the entire proceed- 
ings. 


With that in mind, then, this re- 
port will be handled in much the 
same manner as we handle state 
and regional meetings sub- 
stance, summary of proceedings 
liberally spiced (although we are 
not sure that’s the correct adjec- 
tive} with editorial opinion. Our 
rea‘ers have demonstrated this is 
the ‘ype of report they prefer. The 
fac’ that it provides the ‘“low- 
doy” on the Convention several 
we. <s ahead of other Trade Papers 
in e field is, quite naturally ac- 
ce} -d as the “usual” by our good 
res ors, 


‘ois report, then, though not 
ne: ‘v so long as our usual national 
rep ct, will of course, be consider- 
abl longer than our usual state 
con ention reports. Those not in- 
ter. ted in reading all of this, will 
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find the various sessions and activi- 
ties of interest adequately accentu- 
ated with bold faced heads. 


SCUTTLE-BUTT 


In olden days a scuttle-butt was a 
butt or cask on shipboard contain- 
ing water for the day’s use. Nowit’s 
a drinking fountain on a ship. Very 
naturally, then, the word is now 
Navy slang for rumor or gossip. 
But be it Navy, Army, Marine, or 
Air Corps, the scuttle-butt there, is 
no more pure, no more persistent, 
no more puzzling, no less debunked 
than at a National Convention. As 
all good convention delegates know, 
it’s commonplace to hear from a 
confidential source that the “‘Squee- 
dunk” Canning Company it taking 
over Campbell’s, or Heinz, or 
Green Giant, Libby, Stokely, or 
Calpak; or that next year’s Con- 
vention will .be held in South 
Africa, the Matterhorn, or some 
such outlandish place. 


1957 CONVENTION—Since the 
latter is often repeated by folks 
who should know better, let’s 
scotch that one right now. As early 
as last spring the National Canners 
Association announced that the 
1957 Convention would be held in 
Chicago in February. Starting in 
early June, in the hope of prevent- 
ing the usual rumros, this publica- 
tion added that date to its Conven- 
tion Calendar, but apparently that 
didn’t do the job. Anyhow it’s Chi- 
cago in February of 1957—official. 
Also it was announced at the May 
Meeting of NCA’s Board, that the 
Association had first option on 
Miami Beach hotel rooms for the 
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GEORGE B. MORRILL, JR., Retiring President 
Nationa! Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


week of January 11-18, 1959. (We 
repeat, 1959.) An announcement 
as to whether or not the Associa- 
tion will pick up that option may 
possibly be forthcoming at this 
coming May Board Meeting. The 


point is, the Association works at- 


least two years in advance, this 
being necessary because of the con- 
vention demand and the size of this 
particular one. At any rate let’s 
settle ’58 before we get to ’59. 


ATTENDANCE — But to get 
down to the real “‘meaty” scuttle- 
butt — almost, without exception, 
when two delegates met each other 
for the first time, the greeting was 
“where is everybody?”’. At times 
the boardwalk resembled Broad- 
way or Fifth Avenue at 7 o’clock 
of a Sunday morning. The weather 
might have had something to do 
with that, but we are inclined to 
discount that. In reporting the 
Brokers Meeting last week, this 
publication told of the first snow 
Monday night and the early 
hours of Tuesday. Another fol- 
lowed all day Thursday, so that it 
was icy and with alternate thawing 
throughout the Convention. Some 
people would describe the weather 
as vile. Possibly so, but being an 
Easterner, we think not the same 
kind of vileness the same weather 
means in Chicago, for instance. 
Many local association secretaries 
told the writer attendance from 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


their areas was way off. Have a 
hunch the ones we didn’t speak 
with would have told us the same. 
One very apt remark was, “remem- 
ber there are less canners in busi- 
ness.” And that sad fact is no 
secret. 


Others remarked that it was the 
type of convention that was re- 
sponsible for the reduction in at- 
tendance. This reporter kicked 
about the type of convention when 


it was announced, and the kick is’ 


reregistered here. At any rate, a 
number of canners complained that 
their brokers had already gone 
home by the time they arrived. 
There was another school of 
thought that the wholesalers pull- 
ing out this year might have kept 
some people home. Possibly so, 
but we gained the impression there 
were more buyers in attendance 
than expected. At any rate, there 
seems to be a good many folks who 
prefer a return to the old time five- 
day Convention with canners, 
“canned food” brokers, machinery 
and supplymen arriving and de- 
parting at the same time — room 
problem or no room problem. In- 
cidentally, speaking of rooms, re- 
ports were that a fellow could get 
a room in any of the best board- 
walk hotels beginning Thursday. 


MACHINERY HALL — The 
small attendance presented some- 
what of an enigma at the Machin- 
ery Hall, though not so much when 
analyzed. Most equipment firms 
were well pleased with the business 
done, though some supplymen were 
not, yet one seed firm official told us 
they were very pleased. A repre- 
sentative of a box firm told us 
Thursday at noon, after only two 
half-days, that he had done more 
busines so far at the Convention 
than during the whole of 1954. A 
machinery representative estimat- 
ed, at Saturday noon, that he had 
placed more business himself than 
all of the other representatives of 
the firm put together in Chicago 
last year. There are explanations, 
we think. First of all there weren’t 
many brokers this year in Conven- 
tion Hall, and probably not too 
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many canners’ sales representa- 
tives. Then, too, as one machinery 
official puts it, people are lost in 
the vastness of the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall, whereas in Chi- 
cago the same amount of people 
constitute a crowd. Official CMSA 
statistics would seem to bear this 
out as well as one good look each at 
the two facilities. 


One more very basic considera- 
tion, of course, is the fact that the 
canned foods market was pretty 
sick about this time last year, while 
the reverse is true today. The size 
of the pocketbook is always import- 
ant, also, what with the dollar 
wage minimum and other in- 
creased costs, efficient, dependable 
equipment is even more important 
this vear than last. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


As usual, there were a number of 
highlights and opinions will differ 
as to which shone more brightly. 
In the writer’s opinion it was a toss 
up between the Benson-Rockefeller 
Session and the several incidents 
concerning the visit of some 45 
food editors of newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio and television. Then, 
too, the Opening Session, honoring 
the 50th Anniversary of Food and 
Drug and cataloging the Associa- 
tion’s consistent record of support, 
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was extremely well done and at- 
tended. But, speaking of attend- 
ance, the writer was nothing less 
than amazed to find not one vacant 
chair at the Benson Session in the 
large American Room of the Tray- 
more Hotel at 2:30 Saturday after- 
noon. Most everyone else was, too, 
for it had been freely predicted 
that there wouldn’t be a Corporal’s 
Guard left in Atlantic City by that 
time. It’s a perfect example of a 
smooth running organization that 
can always produce when the chips 
are down. It’s also an excellent 
example of loyalty to a capable 
Executive Secretary and his staff. 
Last but not least a good many 
people were genuinely interested in 
hearing Mr. Benson. 


There were other highlights, of 
course. Each of the Convention 
sessions was just loaded with meat, 
and that includes even the National 
Meat Canners Association lunch- 
eon on Friday when so many crab 
cakes were consumed. Discussion 
at the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association Meeting, which is 
usually routine, was lively and 
spirited, and may well have an im- 
portant effect on future conven- 
tions. The Forty Niner Award 
Ceremony was, as usual, well done, 
and comes under the head of high- 
lights. So too, there were several 
far reaching announcements at the 
United Products Company Break- 
fast—over 200 people arriving on 
time for an 8 o’clock breakfast is 
something in itself. But we'll 
come to these later. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


William U. Hudson, first vice-president 


in charge of: research, Gerber Products | 


Co., Oakland, Calif., was elected 1:56 
president of the National Canners Asso- | 
ciation at the Opening General Session 
on Friday morning. He succeeds George , 
B. Morrill, Jr., vice-president of Burn- | 
ham & Morrill Company, Portland, Ve. 
Mr. Hudson served as vice-president of 
the N.C.A. during 1955. 

A. Edward Brown, vice-president nd 
treasurer of Michigan Fruit Cannvrs, | 
Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich., was elected 
1956 vice-president. 

Carlos Campbell of Washington, D. C., 
was continued in office as Executive + ec- 
retary - Treasurer. Louis Ratzesber:rer, 
Jr., 1953 Association president, preser ted 
the new slate of Officers. 

The N.C.A. membership elected 23 Di- 
rectors to new terms; 2 to fill unexpired 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


terms; and the terms of 45 members of 
the Board of Directors were held over. 


MR. HUDSON 


William U. Hudson, Oakland, Calif., is 
first vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion and research, Gerber Products Co. 
Mr. Hudson has had a long career in food 
canning and in the last 15 years has been 
active in many phases of N.C.A. work. 

He was born in Montpelier, Vt., Octo- 
ber 13, 1896, and studied mechanical en- 
gineering at the University of California 
from which he was graduated in 1920. 
His school career was interrupted by 
service during World War I as an artil- 
lery lieutenant (1917-1918). 


Mr. Hudson entered the canning busi- 
ness in 1922 as superintendent of Win- 
ters Canning Co., Suisun, Calif. He then 
served from 1929 to 1933 as general 
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National Canners Association 
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superintendent of Hunt Bros. Packing 
Co., San Francisco. In 1934, with asso- 
ciates, he organized The Elmhurst Pack- 
ers Ine., in Oakland and served as vice- 
prcsident and production manager. He 
assimed his present duties with Gerber 
Produets in November, 1943, at the mer- 
ge of Elmhurst and Gerber. He is, in 
ac ition, a Gerber director; director of 
th Gerber-Ogilvie Company of Niagara 
F:\s, Canada; director of Gerber Plas- 
ti Co. of St. Louis; and a trustee of The 
G er Baby Food Fund. 


’. Hudson is active in many business 
ai civie organizations. He is a director 
ie California Manufacturers Associa- 
ti . the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
C: jornia Processors and Growers, the 
©. ‘and Area Council of the Boy Scouts 
of .merica, and a member of the Cali- 
fo ia State Water Pollution Control 
B: vd. He is a member of Oakland Ro- 
ta Club and a 32nd degree Mason. 
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Mr. Hudson has served on the Admin- 
istrative Council of the N.C.A., and on 
the Raw Products Committee, Western 
Laboratory Committee, and the Western 
Technical Committee on Baby Foods 
(Chairman) since 1952. Prior to that 
time, he had given service on the West- 
ern Branch Laboratory Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the Western Laboratory 
Building Committee. 


MR. BROWN 


A. Edward Brown has been active in 
the canning industry for 20 years, since 
1936, when he became a member of the 
board of directors of Michigan Fruit 
Canners, Inc., Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Born in South Haven, Mich., in 1907, 
he was educated in the public schools of 
St. Joseph, Mich., at Northwestern Mili- 
tary Academy, and at the University of 
Michigan, where he received his A.B. 
degree in 1929 and his L.L.B. in 1931. 
Mr. Brown practiced law in St. Joseph 
from 1931 through 1946, and was presi- 
dent of the Berrien County Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1946. 


His father and uncle, in 1896, had 
founded the South Haven Preserving 
Company, which some years later became 
a part of Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc. 
As a youth, Mr. Brown spent every sum- 
mer from 1922 to 1930 at work in the 
canning plant, at various jobs on the pro- 
duction line and about the plant. 


He was elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc. in 
1936, and served on that basis continu- 
ously through 1946. On January 1, 1947, 
he became vice-president and treasurer 
of the firm, and his time since then has 
been devoted wholly to the affairs of the 
company. During his canning career, 
Mr. Brown has carried responsibility for 
financial and general management of the 
firm. 

Mr. Brown also has been active in the 
affairs of both his state and national 
associations. He was vice-president of 
the Michigan Canners and Freezers 
Association in 1950 and 1951 and also 
served two terms as president, 1952 and 
1953. 

Mr. Brown has served the N.C.A. as a 
member of its Consumer Service Commit- 
tee, Legislative Committee, Statistics 
Committee, and, during the Korean 
crisis, was chairman of a special War 
Mobilization Subcommittee concerned 
with price controls. He also served a 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date: to’ one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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term on the N.C.A. Board of Directors, 
1949-53. 


NEW DIRECTORS—THREE-YEAR 
TERM 


Roger E. Brickman, Illinois Meat Com- 
pany, Chicago; C. C. Cadagan, Maui 
Pineapple Co. Ltd., Maui, Hawaii; Wil- 
liam Campbell, Fayette Canning Co., 
Washington Court House, Ohio; C. H. 
Carlson, Burnette Farms Packing Co., 
Hartford, Mich.; Shell R. Clevenger, 
Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; A. 
E. Coddington, Jr., Coddington Packing 
Co., Mt. Comfort, Ind.; Guy Graham, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Seattle, Wash.; 
H. W. Hartle, Owatonna Canning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn.; William J. Keifer, 
John W. Taylor Packing Co., Hallwood, 
Va.; Horace Larkin, Rochelle Asparagus 
Co., Rossville, Ill.; Dougald McDonald, 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Inc., Portland, 
Me.;) Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., Salem, Ore.; Francis J. 
Miller, Curtice Bros. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phillips 
Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, Md.; M. 
B. Pike, Holmes Packing Corp., Eastport, 
Maine; Thomas Richards, Jr., Bercut- 
Richards Packing Co., Inc., Sacramento, 
Calif.; Alfred Rieck, Tripoli Canning 
Co., Tripoli, lowa; Carl Roberts, S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; 
E. W. Sterr, Loyal Canning Co., Loyal, 
Wis.; T. E. Stinson, Alamo Products Co., 
Alamo, Texas; William Varney, Varney 
Canning, Inc., Roy, Utah; Alan Ware- 
hime, Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, 
Pa.; J. Edward White, White Packing 
Co., Vienna, Ga. 


Directors elected to fill 
terms are Edward Mittelman, 


unexpired 
Hunt 


Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., and Harlow 
Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, Calif. 


A. EDWARD BROWN, Vice-President 
Natienal Canne:s Association 
Washington, D.C. 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


10:00 A. M. Friday, January 20 


Food & Drug Act 50thAnniversary Observance 


The canning industry’s far-sighted 
support of the Federal Food and Drug 
Law was acknowledged and celebrated 
at the Opening General Session, Friday 
morning, January 20th, honoring the 
50th anniversary of the passage of the 
original “Pure Food Law” in 1906. 

It was brought out by President 
George B. Morrill, Jr., of the Burnham & 
Morrill Company, Portland, Me., that the 
famous Dr. Harvey Wiley, father and 
crusader of the law in “Teddy” Roose- 
velt’s time, was the first guest speaker to 
appear before the newly formed N.C.A. 
in 1907, and the first official resolution 
on the minute books of N.C.A. urged pas- 
sage of appropriation bills to implement 
the new law. Canning industry support 
was acknowledged by Wiley in his auto- 
biography. 


MR. RILEY 


“We have behind us 4 50-year record of 
achievement that should enable us to ap- 
proach future problems with full assur- 
ance that they can be worked out to the 
benefit of the industry, the public, and 
the Nation as a whole,” stated H. N. 
Riley, of the H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who appeared on the program 
as a member of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Mr. Riley also said, “Those of 
us who are on the wrong side of 60 will 
remember that in 1900 delegating to 
Government the power of regulation and 
control over business was little practiced 
in this country.”’ Fortunately there were 
farsighted men in the industry, he stated. 
“I imagine they feared government con- 
trol and regulation as much as any man, 
and I am sure they knew there were 
many phases of American enterprise 
where the Federal Government should 
never be permitted to intervene. But they 
knew that where health and safety of the 
public are concerned, the Government, 
even in a free capitalist democracy, does 
have the right and duty to intervene in 
the public interest. 


“What is more these farsighted men 
knew there was little hope for a sound 
and profitable future for their industry 
unless it was based on the public trust. 
They felt that here was a means by 
which the food industry could gain the 
confidence of the individual citizen—con- 
fidence that was wholly essential if the 
processing of food was to develop into 
one of the Nation’s major industries. 


“The great majority of the food indus- 
try has met good will with good will. We 
have sincerely tried to make enforcement 
of the law not too impossible a task, and 
we have endeavored to cooperate con- 
structively in strengthening and perfect- 
ing it. Together, we have given the Na- 
tion proof that the Government can regu- 
late an industry without controlling it.” 


DR. MEYER 


Dr. Karl F. Meyer, Director Emeritus 
of the George Williams Hooper Founda- 
tion for Medical Research of the Uni- 
versity of California presented a_ his- 
torical review of the situation that led to 
agitation for the Pure Food Law, the 
philosophy and practicality of the law, 
the history of its passage, including can- 
ning industry support, the many phases 
of its evolution and scientific and indus- 
trial develoment, and stressed its import- 
ance in the total well-being of the world 
today. 


“The far-sighted executive committee 
of the National Canners Association de- 
cided that the problem could be solved 
only through research by competent 
chemists and bacteriologists.”” Thus sci- 
entific laboratories were established, he 
explained, “Research from the _ three 
association laboratories has been and is 
scientifically sound and thorough, reli- 
able as to fact and interpretation, worthy 
of respect and trust. Few organizations 
earn such righ praise. Along with offi- 
cial agencies it has pursued their com- 
mon goal—prevention of disease and pro- 
motion of welfare through nutrition. 


“It is these far-reaching consideratio»s 
that have guided those responsible with:n 
the government and the food industri s 
in activating the Food and Drug Liw 
established in 1906. By bringing together 
the men of the canning and allied indus- 
tries to commemorate passage of the law, 
they pay honor to the staunch crusade:s, 
the scientists, the administrators and tlie 
inspectors who had the vision, the know]- 
edge of technology, the wisdom, the jin- 
telligence and the integrity to make it an 
instrument of social progress.” 


NEW JERSEY FOOD & DRUG WEEK 


Governor Robert B. Meyner had pro- 
claimed the week of January 20 to 26 as 
“The New Jersey Food and Drug Week,” 
choosing the dates to make them simul- 
taneous with the Convention period, and 
the Governor’s Proclamation was an- 
nounced to the canner audience by New 
Jersey’s Attorney General, the Honor- 
able Grover C. Richman, Jr. 

Mr. Richman emphasized the import- 
ance of New Jersey as the “little Giant” 
of states—45th in size in the nation but 
eighth in population. Ninety percent of 
the nation’s industries are represented 
with plants within its borders, he said. 
In the field of canning, Mr. Richman 
pointed out a number of items indicating 
New Jersey’s importance. For instance, 
there are 65 New Jersey canning plants 
producing more than 50,000,000 cases of 
canned foods per year with a retail value 
of about $250,000,000. New Jersey is 
second in the nation in canned asparagus 
and third in cranberries, tomatoes and 
tomato products. The canneries émploy 
10,000 production workers who currently 
receive wages and salaries in excess of 
40 million dollars per year. About 72,000 
acres in the state are devoted to growing 
of vegetables for canning. 


THE HON. GEO. P. LARRICK 


Acknowledgement of the many tributes 
paid by speakers to the Food and Drug 
Administration, and of the constant sup- 
port and cooperation of the canning in- 
dustry was made by The Honorable 
George P. Larrick, the U. S. Food and 
Drug Commissioner whose concluding re- 
marks were: 

“We have cited a few instances to show 
how closely your industry and the FDA 
worked together during half a century 
to assure the American housewife that 
she can buy canned food with confidence 


N.C.A. exhibit showed the effects of atomic bombing on canned foods. 
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LANSING 8. WARNER 


-8 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EVERY YEAR 


FOR 48 YEARS 


our Annual Refund checks have been mailed 
These checks represent 
savings dividends on their fire insurance costs. 


to Policy-Holders. 


The 1955 savings distribution totaled 


1,539,490.20 


Total savings to date have amounted to 


They have averaged 40% on customary in- 


surance premiums. 


If you are not sharing to the fullest extent in 
this annual cash distribution, let us show you 


how you can do so. 


LANSING B. 


4210 PETERSON AVENUE 
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Canners Exchange 


WARNER, INC. 


CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


and feel sure of receiving a product of 
recognized quality, in a properly filled 
container, with adequate labeling to sup- 
ply her with the information she is en- 
titled to have. This is a record of which 
both you and we can well be proud. It 
constitutes an encouraging and inspiring 
illustration of democracy at work, show- 
ing as it does how a great and diversified 
industry has been willing and able to 
work through the years with a regula- 
tory agency, always with the purpose in 
mind of improving its products and the 
service that it offers the consuming pub- 
lic. We are confident that future years 
will see a continuation of close coopera- 
tion between the canning industry, its” 
Association, and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Fifty years have proven 
that you in the production of food and 
we in the administration of the Act joint- 
ly seek to give real meaning to the pur- 
pose of the statute, “to promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers.” 


Part of the observance was a big dis- 
play in the lobby of The Traymore Hotel 
of the scientific instruments used in the 
modern, painstaking preparation of com- 
mercial canned foods. The exhibit em- 
phasized the contrast between the very 
few crude instruments in use prior to 
passage of the Food Law in 1906 and the 
many examples of scientific apparatus 
now common to canning. Many of those 
shown were developed especially to carry 
out the standards of quality developed 
under the Food Act, with government 
and industry cooperation. 


THE TRADE PRESS 


Though not mentioned at the above 
session, we may perhaps be pardoned for 
injecting here a word concerning the con- 
tributions of the trade press in support 
of of Pure Food Law. On February 11, 
1890, 16 years before the enactment of 
the first Pure Food Law, and 17 years 
before the establishment of the present 


National Canners Association, there was 
formed the first “National Association 
of Canned Food Packers.” E. S. Judge, 
founder and editor of this publication, 
then known as “The Trade,” and the only 
trade paper in the field at that time, was 
elected Secretary of that organization, 
and remained so for 9 years, the entire 
life of the Association. The leading ques- 
tion at the 8th Annual Meeting, May 5 
and 6, 1897, was Pure Food Legislation. 
At that meeting a Committee of three, 
of which Mr. Judge was one, was ap- 
pointed to have a bill drawn up to pre- 
sent to Congress “to regulate the can- 
ning and labeling of canned foods in the 
interest of pure foods.” Needless to say, 
Secretary Judge expounded the merits of 
a pure food law consistently in the edi- 
torial pages of his publication. He pro- 
posed to the Association the adoption of 
a seal calling for honesty, quantity and 
quality in canned foods, and this was 
adopted. 


The zeal of the father for this needed 
legislation was passed on to his son, 
Arthur I. Judge, who moved into the 
Editor’s chair at about this time, and the 
campaign was carried on _ persistently 
and vigorously despite considerable op- 
position from many canners throughout 
the country. Arthur I. Judge was so sin- 
cere in his belief that such a law was 
essential to the growth and well being 
of the canning industry, that he was per- 
suaded by Dr. Wiley to join the first band 
of inspectors under Chief Walter G. 
Campbell, continuing in that capacity at 
considerable sacrifice for a number of 
years, meanwhile continuing to publish 
and edit this journal, and believe it or 
not, for a part of the time, at least, oper- 
ating a corn cannery in Pennsylvania. 


The point is taken not by any means to 
detract from the glory of the National 
Canners Association in its original and 
continuing support of Pure Food Legisla- 
tion, but to illustrate that an enlight- 
ened trade press has, and continues to 
have, an important bearing on industry 
thinking. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


2:30 P. M. Saturday, January 21 


Where is the Farm Problem? 


SECRETARY EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson credited the canning industry and 
other food processors with the fact that 
American children are bigger, stronger, 
and longer lived than their grandparents 
in a keynote speech before the Closing 
General Session on Saturday afternoon, 
January 21. He said that the better nu- 
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trition that has brought this about was 
achieved “through the joint counsel and 
joint efforts of millions of Americans— 
farmers, food processors, warehousers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and manufactur- 
ers of equipment—as well as research 
and medical people, home _ economics 
workers, and a host of others. The prog- 
ress in nutrition that we have made is the 
joint product of millions of Americans 


working together—under our system of 
free enterprise.” 


The Secretary also said that at least 
90 percent of grocery products are sold 
self-service, and that “without the can- 
ning industry, this degree of self-service 
would be out of the question.” Canners 
have created a higher standard of living 
for our people, Mr. Benson asserted. 


Today’s. farm problem, he said, is 
largely a result of surpluses. “In future 
years we must avoid, as we would a 
plague, farm programs that would en- 
courage a build up of price-smothering 
surpluses. There is no sounder invest- 
ment of tax dollars, in the future of the 
United States—in the health, prosperity, 
and welfare of our people—than an in- 
vestment in agricultural research, par- 
ticularly in the field of new uses, new 
markets, new crops, improvements in our 
marketing mechanism, and an expansion 
of basic scientific knowledge. 

“Research can solve directly the vari- 
ous problems of growers, processors and 
shippers.” The Secretary mentioned sev- 
eral examples by which the canning in- 
dustry, through its research, has brought 
about much more effective and profitable 
handling of crops. 


PRESS CONFERENCE 


In a press conference following his ad- 
dress, Secretary Benson agreed that the 
canning industry and its growers were 
not involved in the present day farm 
problem, and he agreed also, that the 
canner-grower contract arrangement was 
responsible for this happy situation. 
Asked if the proposed program would 
greatly affect the canning industry, he 
said that most of the diverted acreage 
would be of the marginal type unsuitable 
for canning acreage, but that it would be 
possible that better land would be di- 
verted also inasmuch as payments to 
farmers would be based on the yield rec- 
ord of the land so diverted. 


JUNIOR CANNING CROPS 
GROWING CHAMPION 


At the conclusion of his speech Secre- 
tary Bensen presented a plaque to Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, 16, of Phelps, N. Y., 
winner of a national award for excellence 
in growing canning crops. Young Rocke- 
feller had achieved outstanding acreage 
and profit results in the growing of beets 
for canning in a contest jointly sponsored 
by the National Canners Association and 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association. In addition to the plaque, 
young Rockefeller had received a hand- 
some gold watch from the Association at 
the meeting of the Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association in New Orleans re- 
cently. He thanked NCA members for 
the watch and the plaque, and for the 
trip to this convention. He thanked «lso 
the New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association for making the trip to New 
Orleans possible. The youngster faced 
the huge audience and battery of phot»g- 
raphers with the confidence of a veteran. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


In answer to the Secretary’s query if 
he had made any money on the project 
he replied, he netted about $1,000, de- 
spite the fact that he applied 1800 pounds 
of 5-10-10 fertilizer, 100 pounds of boron, 
1,000 pounds of salt, 200 pounds of am- 
monium nitrate, and irrigated 11 times 
within 9 days to obtain the yield of 40 
tons from the two acre plot. The young 
man says he expects to grow 5 or 6 acres 
of beets next year. 


CANNER-GROWER CONTRACT 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS 
VEGETABLE SURPLUSES 


The fact that the canning industry 
does not create surpluses, or in other 
ways contribute to the current national 
farm problem was brought out in two 
other speeches on the program, which 
was entitled “Where is the Farm Prob- 
lem?” 

Howard T. Cumming, of Curtice 
Brothers Co., a Rochester, N. Y. can- 
ning firm said: 

“The critics of the Administration are 
pointing out with great emphasis that 
the farmer is receiving a declining share 
of the consumer’s food dollar. They are 
accentuating and parading before us 
every misfortune of the farmer during 
this period of recovery from the ill effects 
of a past policy which has created un- 
manageable surpluses and _ depressed 
markets. They would have us believe that 
the farmer’s economic future is threat- 
ened and that this may lead us into a 
nationwide depression. The Administra- 
tion is being charged with failure to solve 
those problems. 


“Admittedly, there are serious prob- 
lems to be faced, but certainly there has 
been no sign of a failure to meet them 
squarely. Moreover, the picture is being 
distorted. It is true that total farm in- 


come is declining, but it must also be re- 
membered that the total farm population 
has declined 29 percent since 1939. Fur- 
thermore, only about two-thirds of the 
farms included in the usually quoted 
total of 5 million are actually commercial 
farms. Even to qualify as a commercial 
farm the income can be as low as $250 
a year. In addition, the farm operator 
cannot work off the farm more than 100 
days or receive more than half of his in- 
come from non-farm sources. Nine hun- 
dred thousand or almost one-fifth of all 
farms were classified in the 1954 census 
as ‘residential’ with a value of farm 
products sold of less than $250. Another 
600,000 were part-time farms where the 
farm operator worked off the farm more 
than 100 days in the year and where, in 
most cases, the non-farm income was 
greater than the value of the farm prod- 
ucts sold. Figures on farm income can 
be deceptive when you realize that only 
two million farms are responsible for the 
production of approximately 85 percent 
of the total food and fiber marketed.” 

Mr. Cumming stated that vegetable 
canners many years ago “recognized the 
need for extending availability and for 
spreading the risk of growing and mar- 
keting. 

“The canner, through the preservation 
and storage of vegetables in millions of 
cans, greatly expanded their market. He 
made them available everywhere and at 
all times. He gave to vegetables charac- 
teristics of non-perishability and quality 
which explain their extraordinary devel- 
opment as a food product. 

“But, perhaps even more important, 
the canner devised and developed a 
method of buying those crops which sub- 
stantially relieved the grower of the eco- 
nomic penalties of overproduction. This 
is the grower-canner contract—which de- 
scribes the conditions under which the 
crop is to be grown and sets the price of 
the commodity. This contract is nego- 


tiated between the canner and his grow- 
ers in advance of the growing season. 
The grower first has the choice of deter- 
mining whether he will grow the crop at 
all. If he does so decide, the terms are 
agreed upon at a time when both parties 
are in a position to survey the canned 
foods market and to exercise judgment as 
to the size and value of the crop to be 
grown. If a substantial carry-over into 
the new season is then threatened, there 
is a natural and proper tendency to lower 
prices and reduce packs. If a shortage 
is threatened, the opposite takes place— 
with increased prices and expanded pro- 
duction. 


“This mechanism may truthfully be 
said to provide not only a support price 
for the crop but a price adjusted to the 
needs of the particular season. Its flexi- 
bility is not tied to outdated formulas 
but rather to the economic forces of sup- 
ply and demand, which in the long run 
will be controlling under any conditions. 
Such surpluses of vegetables for process- 
ing as may develop are not stored in gov- 
ernment warehouses to be ultimately ped- 
dled at a sacrifice, but are placed in the 
hands of processors who, of necessity, 
must and do dispose of them, thereby 
opening the channels for further pro- 
duction.” 


NO FARM PROBLEM 
IN FRUIT GROWING 


William U. Hudson of Oakland, Calif., 
vice-president of Gerber Products Co., 
newly elected 1956 president of N.C.A., 
spoke on the canner-grower situation as 
reflected in fruit canning. 


“T am grateful that the canning indus- 
try and its growers are not a part of this 
so-called farm problem,” he said. “We do 
not have millions of cases of canned 
fruits resting in government warehouses. 
By and large, prices to consumers are at 
a competitive level, and the average re- 
turn to fruit growers has been increas- 
ing—not declining. It can be emphati- 


G!DEST CANNER—William B. Durant (right), treasurer of the 
\ tliam B. Underwood Co. of Watertown, Mass., oldest canning 
company in the United States, shows T. E. Alwyn, vice-president 
in charge of American Can Company’s Atlantic division opera- 
tions, how can-making was done in the early 1900’s during a visit 
to the Canco exhibit at the National Canners Association conven- 


tion at Atlantic City. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


cally stated that fruit crops for canning 
cannot be classed among those crops con- 
tributing to the national farm problem; 
and I cannot see why we should be con- 
fronted with any such situation in the 
foreseeable future. 

“The record shows that, for the past 
four years, growers of fruits for canning 
have actually received each year succes- 
sively higher income for the fruits that 
they marketed through the canning in- 
dustry. Cash receipts to growers of 
canning fruits in 1956 were up more than 
one-third above the 1952 figure—from 
$103 million to $143 million. In contrast, 
cash receipts from all farm marketings 
declined close to 11 percent during the 
same period. These facts certainly indi- 
cate that federal controls are in no way 
needed in the production and marketing 
of fruit crops for canning. 


“Neither the government nor the 
grower has to cope with acumulated sur- 
pluses of fruits for canning, which pre- 
sent a perpetual disposal problem over- 
hanging the market, depressing farm 
prices and farm income. 


“T do not mean to infer that we do not, 
at times, have maladjustments between 
supply and demand, with the normal re- 
sultant economic corrections that follow; 
but the forces that bring about the cor- 
rections begin to function promptly and 
are not postponed. Extra marketing effort 
is exerted; and, at times, inventories are 
liquidated by canners at _ substantial 
losses. But, in any event, the problem is 
on its way toward solution. Elaborate 
and expensive controls and administra- 
tive machinery are not necessary. 


“The record of facts and figures that 
has been presented here is, I believe, an 
outstanding example of the merits of the 
present marketing system which stimu- 
lates market development and earnest 
merchandising of fruits by the canner. 

“In contrast to the general situation, 
the farm income from these fruits for 
canning has been rising, canned fruit 
prices are competitive, and there are no 
surpluses in government hands. 

“Tt is clear that there is a sound foun- 
dation for the deep-seated conviction of 
canners that federal legislation and the 
attendant controls are not necessary to 
insure a fair and reasonable return to 
producers of fruit for canning.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


Unanimous approval of Resolutions 
presented at the Closing Session by Com- 
mittee Chairman Fred C. Heinz, was 
obtained. In brief, the Resolutions re- 
affirmed the Association’s support of 
Pure Food Legislation, and pledged its 
continued cooperation in the development 
of sound regulations for consumer pro- 
tection. Though recognizing that overall 
government economy is essential, the 
Association urged that Congress afford 
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the highest priority to increased appro- 
priations for enforcement of the Law, 
particularly in the area of economic 
violation. 


In another Resolution the Association 
reminded State Legislatures, Adminis- 
trative Agencies, and local enforcement 
officials of the necessity for unfettered 
distribution of all wholesome and infor- 
matively labeled food products, asserting 


that “state and local regulation that spo- 
cify particularized labeling requirements 
or that prohibit ingredients authorized 
by Federal law, or that differently stani- 
ardized products to reflect local prefer- 
ences, serve only to hamper and to im- 
pede the free inter-state distribution of 
canned foods.” The Resolution asserted 
also that regulatory requirements unnec- 
essarily extending the adequate protec- 
tion afforded by Federal Law, create un- 
warranted barriers to the ultimate detri- 
ment of consumers, canners and growers 
alike. 


FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE 


Thursday, January 19 


One of the unusual features of this 
49th Convention, was the visit of some 45 
consumer food editors of newspaper, 
magazine, radio and television. These 
VIP ladies attended the Convention for 


KATHERINE R. SMITH, Director 


Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D.C. 


one full day, on invitation of Miss Kath- 
erine Smith, Director of NCA’s Con- 
sumer Service Division. She was ably 
assisted in the arrangements by Dudley, 
Anderson & Yutzy. The editors arrived 
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by bus about 11 o’clock on Thursday 
morning and proceeded immediately to 
the Convention Hall. Here teams of 
Forty Niners escorted the ladies on a 
tour of the Machinery and Supplies Ex- 
hibition. The ladies were delighted and 
astounded by the truly beautiful and 
wondrous pieces of equipment, and their 
stay there was all too short. From there 
they were escorted to the Shelbourne 
Hotel for luncheon with the NCA Board 
of Directors, and following the luncheon, 
(which incidentally, as arranged by Miss 
Smith, was quite as beautiful, tempting 
and inviting as may be found in the col- 
ums of these professionals), to a confer- 
ence with the experts of the NCA staff. 


EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 


At the Conference itself with division 
heads Stier of Statistics, Mahoney of 
Raw Products, Greenleaf of the Labora- 
tories and Budd of Information, and 
with Miss Katherine Smith of Consumer 
Service presiding, these very important 
ladies were given a short course covering 
the scope of the canning industry and its 
importance to modern living, and the 'e- 
search that makes this possible. 


STATISTICS 

Dr. Stier opened the session and pro- 
vided the basic statistics such as: Ap- 
proximately 100 million containers (tin 
and glass) of canned foods opened each 
day by the consumer, (of which fru ts 
and vegetables account for about ore- 
third); 1954 production of 1.7 million 
tons of deciduous fruits canned, repre- 
senting one-fifth of total U. S. production 
of all deciduous fruits; 58 percent of «ll 
apricots canned; 52 percent of pears, 
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HAMACHEK SPEED 


YOUR LINE IF YOU 
Ideal Viners “Beat Fleeting Time” with 


Labelers and Packers 


BURT PACKERS FILL 
TWO-LAYER CASE 


SHOWN above is a Hamachek Steel IN ONE STROKE! 


Frame Viner with Viner Power Unit, 


Viner Feeder, Pea Box and 16 Ft. Elevator 


attached, mounted on a Hamachek Viner 


Transport. 


BURT HIGH SPEED CASE PACKER 


Simplest can handling method available. Packs 
two layers with each stroke . . features automatic 
case dumping, balanced beam controls. 


BURT GIVES YOU NON-STOP LABELING! 


Aa increasing number of Packers find it 


advisable and economical to have one or 


i 


more Viners so.equipped so that within 


two or three hours they can be moved and 
operating in other locations to maintain 


the desired quality of their pea or lima 


bean pack. 


BURT NON-STOP LABELERS 


One customer doubled his labeling output with 
this machine! Offers uninterrupted service 

. no shut-down to replenish label supply! 
No disarrangement of the pack, either! 


Kewaunee, Write Today for Details! 


Established 1880 Wisconsin BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 401 E. OLIVER STREET BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


half of the red cherries, 39 percent of 
peaches, and 18 percent of apples canned. 
Canners paid fruit growers over $140 
million in 1955 for the deciduous fruits 
they canned; citrus growers received an 
additional $40 million from canners. 


Tonnage of vegetables canned is al- 
most four times that for fruits; during 


- the past five years an average of 6.4 


million tons. Farmers received over $252 
million in 1955 for the vegetables sold 
to processors. 45 states produce vege- 
tables for processing. Ten year aver- 
vegetables for processing. Ten year aver- 
age shows Wisconsin leading all other 


states in vegetable acreage, followed by- 


California, Minnesota, New York, Indi- 
ana, and Maryland. About three-fourths 
of all tomatoes are canned, 70 percent of 
the peas, 60 percent of the sweet corn, 
and about 40 percent of the green beans. 


Dr. Stier also pointed out the shift to 
smaller can sizes. Speaking of price sta- 
bility, he said that the price per pound 
is often less in canned form than for the 
same commodity in non-canned form. The 
average weekly wage. today will buy 
about twice as much canned food as dur- 
ing the pre-war period. He said that in- 
creased efficiency in the canning plant is 
responsible for this, the output of can- 
ned food per man-hour being increased 
60 percent in the past decade. He pointed 
out the universal use of canned foods, 
that they are most popular in families 
where the housewife is 35 years of age 
or less. He said that the per capita con- 
sumption of canned vegetables is at pres- 
ent 38 percent above the 1935-39 rate, 
and 36 percent higher for canned fruits, 
amounting to about 41 pounds per year 
for canned vegetables and about 20 
pounds for canned fruits. Consumption 
of juices is about 3% times the 1935-39 
rate, he said. Other examples cited were 
canned soups up 145 percent, baby food 


DR. H. L. STIER, Director 
Division of Statistics 
National Canners Association 


up 1608 percent, and canned meats 242 
percent. 


RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Dr. Mahoney spoke of some of the 
more spectacular research developments 
affecting the life of plants. He told how 
some of the antibiotics widely used to 
control diseases in humans, are being 
successfully used also in plant disease 
control, thus providing healthier, more 
nutritious and better tasting products for 
the canning industry. He told. how 
geneticists are breeding out the tendency 
of certain plants to develop specific dis- 
eases, and he held the undivided atten- 


tion of his audience with the story of how 
breeders are also able to attain desired 
color characteristics so important to the 
consumer and the canning industry as 
well. He used the familiar gene story of 
the brown eyed man and his blue eyed 
wife to illustrate this point. 


The raw products expert showed fur- 
ther how seedsmen breed other desirable 
characteristics into the plant, such as 
tenderness, taste, flavor, even maturity, 
especially for the canning industry to 
enable processors to obtain the highest 
possible quality canned product, on which 
the consumer know she can depend. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Dr. Greenleaf told these very import- 
ant ladies that the basic aims of the can- 
ning industry research laboratories were 
to produce safe and nutritious canned 
foods, with good utilization character- 
istics, that is, appetizing in flavor and 
appearance, and convenient to use. With 
this basic and brief background, he pro- 
ceeded to explain a few recent and cur- 
rent developments in canned foods re- 
search; specifically — high temperature 
short time processing; nutritive values of 
canned foods; canned foods in atomic 
warfare; and_ radiation — sterilization. 
His paper was a masterpiece of sim- 
plicity and freedom from the usual irk- 
some (to the layman) scientific approach. 
To describe high temperature, short time 
processing, for instance, he used exactly 
four paragraphs, and these relatively 
short. He explained briefly and simply 
the higher temperautres sterilize more 
efficiently than lower ones, and with less 
of a cooking effect on the foods; that in 
the traditional method of processing 
canned foods, the heat applied to the out- 
side of the container has to find its way 
as best it can to all parts of the con- 
tents, with the result that some parts 
may get more cooking than they need. 
Agitating the cans while they are being 
heated, he explained, is one method of 
spreading the heat around more uniform- 
ly. Another the aseptic canning process. 


Some 45 food editors of magazine, newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision, talked shop during luncheon with the National Canners 
Association Board of Directors on Thursday afternoon of Conven- 
tion Week. These very important ladies were strategically placed 
so that there were two or three at each table. In the photo, above 
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left, are shown Sylvia Schur of “Look” magazine, and Alice Peter- 
son of the New York Daily News. In the photo on the right, Dovo- 
thy Marsh of “Good Housekeeping,” Charlotte Adams of “Chari” 
magazine, and Molly Smith of NCA. The seated gentlemen will 
be easily recognized by most readers. 
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He explained that the former had been 
very successful in canning cream style 
corn, and the latter so far is limited to 


fluid or semi-fluid products. 
Dr. Greenleaf explained that the Asso- e L 
ciation started nutrition investigations 
back as far as 1922, that the NCA-CMI or Ua l Y os 


program, starting in 1942, has estab- 
lished canned foods as excellent sources 


of the nutrients inherent in each of the 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Speaking of canned foods in atomic 
warfare, Dr. Greenleaf asked the food 
editors to view the photos of Operation and 
Q that would be shown later by Mr. Budd 
with the three aims of research in mind, 


that is, to find out if canned foods are & Q U j od Vi e MI T 
safe, if they had retained their nutritive 


(A Million Bollar Organization is at your service) 


H. THOMAS AUSTERN, Chief Council 
National Canners Association 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


' value, and to observe whether they had 

) lost their utility, through flavor changes Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
or container damages. He told the food 
) editors that they need not look for any 
. early practical use of the radiation steril- ‘ 
ization process now under investigation. CLEANERS e GRADERS e WASHERS 
There are still too many bugs to be 
worked out, he said—off flavors, texture BLANCHERS, ETC. 
changes, destruction of nutrients, etc. 
“The most optimistic people believe,” he | 
said, “that application is in sight for for 
extending the storage life of certain per- 
ishable foods by a sort of mild pasteur- PEAS e LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 
ization or surface treatment. This can 
apparently be done using amounts of 
radiation too small to produce marked BEETS a STRING BEANS o CHERRIES 
chemical changes in the food.” Eventu- 
ally, he said, the process may be import- 


ani to canners, so that NCA will of and other Vegetables and Fruits 
course, continue its investigations. 
“BLASTED” CANNED FOODS Write for information on latest and most modern 
Mv. Budd explained the details of the Tomato Equipment for continuous linef 


atoiie explosion tests with canned foods 
lasi May, and presented the series of 
befvre and after color slides, with which 

the industry by now is most familiar. U NTL EY ANU ACTU ' C0. 
Thc food editors were pleased to see with 
the: own eyes that canned and glassed BROCTON, N. Vas U.S.A. 


foo. s had stood up so well in these rigid 
tesi<, 
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Retailers appearing on a Panel Session at the Marketing Ses- 
sion to discuss canner-retailer partnership, included left to right: 
Gerrit Vander Hooning, Van’s, Inc., Holland, Mich.; W. T. Dahl, 
Dahl’s Food Markets, Des Moines, Iowa; W. T. Crawford, Craw. 
ford’s Modern Village Stores, Inc., El Monte, Calif.; and panel 
moderator, Mrs. Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. 


MARKETING SESSION 


2:00 P. M. Friday, January 20 


ATMOSPHERE 


The atmosphere of the Marketing Ses- 
sion, held on Friday afternoon, was, we 
thought, in sharp contrast to the atmos- 
phere at the Chicago Meetings last year. 
It will be remembered, possibly, that last 
year the basic theme was one of inspira- 
tion and encouragement for the small 
packer—you can do it, brother, and bet- 
ter than the large packer. This year, as 
we left the meeting, we had a feeling we 
had attended the wake of the small can- 
ner. We started to say that the infer- 
ence was, but the net result was consider- 
ably stronger than inference, that unless 
the small canner can provide for the 
efficient production of a uniform quality 
pack, and adopts modern methods of ag- 
gressively promoting, advertising and 
merchandising these products, he had 
better cash in his chips now, while there 
are still some to cash. It’s not that the 
writer quarrels with this conclusion, for 
as a matter of fact it adds up to sound 
advice. But it was the manner of pre- 
sentation, the lack of suggestion, and the 
emphasis on national brands that left us, 
and we believe the small canner, quite 
cold. 


To illustrate, when a panel of retailer 
experts had finished their presentation, 
the first question from the floor was: 
What have you told me, as a small can- 
ner, about merchandising my product? 
Answer: Concentrate on a specific area. 
Question: But you told me you wouldn’t 
consider my product (the panelist had 
stated that he stocked only products de- 
manded by the consumer, and by infer- 
ence at least, that these were nationally 
advertised products). Answer: If you 
have a program (advertising, promotion, 
and merchandising), and a quality prod- 
uct, I have to buy. 


PACKER’S LABEL— 
ALMOST INSURMOUNTABLE 


COMPETITION 
Then there was the address by A. J. 


ecker, Vice-President and Food Prod- 


ucts Supervisor, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
N. Y. advertising agency. The tone of 
hopelessness will be more clearly distin- 
guished by quoting directly from Mr. 
Becker’s remarks: 


“At this point let’s summarize the fac- 
tors in food marketing that are working 
against the future prospects of the pack- 
er’s label: 


“First, while canned food consumption 
per capita has risen since 1935, the per- 
centage of the total food market enjoyed 
by canned foods is leveling off. 


“Second, tremendous sales gains have 
been scored by frozen foods and new con- 
venience foods, and these groups may be 
expected to cut further into canned food 
sales. 


“Third, new types of foods are claim- 
ing more and more display space in the 
supermarket. 


“Fourth, the rapid growth of the chain 
stores and the need for fast-moving pro- 
fitable lines has put a premium on high- 
powered advertising, merchandising and 
sales promotion, none of which the pack- 
er’s label has. 


“And fifth, the private, controlled label 
which is, in effect, an advertised and pro- 
moted label, has spurred the national 
brands to new advertising and merchan- 
dising effort. 

“The fact is that the packer’s label— 
an unadvertised, unpromoted brand sold 
chiefly on price—faces almost insur- 
mountable competition from the national 
brand and from the controlled label. And 
the competition is going to get even 
rougher as the national brands and pri- 
vate labels have it out in the food store. 

“‘Where, then, does this leave the pack- 
er’s label? 


“In the first place, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that the packer’s label faces 
extinction. There will always be a mar- 
ket for cut-rate merchandise just as 
there will always be a bargain basement 
in the department store. So while you 
may not be able to increase your label’s 
volume substantially, you can always 
count on selling your pack at a price. 


“Much of your production is now in 
private labels. So your second alterna- 
tive is to step up your activity in that 
area by installing more rigid quality 
controls, trying to keep down your prices, 
and cultivating the chain store business, 


“Or you can decide to compete more 
aggressively with both the national 
brands and private labels by building 
personality for your brand through ad- 
vertising and merchandising. Your ad- 
vertising will have to be credible, con- 
vincing, and must move the consumer to 
action. You’ll have to develop imagina- 
tive, aggressive merchandising programs. 

“The difficulty here is that for most 
small packers a sustained advertising 
program is out of the question. Indi- 
vidually, you do not have the resources 
for a long-range, effective campaign. Nor 
can you, in the press of plant duty, pay 
much attention to the marketing of your 
labels. That you leave to the broker. 


“But if you want your cannery to be 
anything more than an anonymous pri- 
vate label supply house, you’ll have tof 
give some. thought to marketing pro- 
grams and to advertising on the local or 
regional level. 


“It can be done.” (And here Mr. Becker 
told how a national advertiser had estab- 3 
lished a brand for qualities not meeting 
the requirements of the top label.) 

What that company did, you 
do, too. But you can’t do it alone. 


COOPERATIVES 

“If the packer’s label is to survive at 
all—and you wouldn’t be here if youg 
didn’t think it worth saving—the day is 
fast coming when you'll be forced to band 
together—three or four, or many oi you 
—in a cooperative effort, under a single! 
label, with production quotas assigned 
to each of you. 


“It won’t be easy. Cooperatives are 
never easy, particularly among a group / 
of such rugged individualists as small 9 
canners traditionally have been. But it’s} 
one avenue to your salvation. 


“Just because you form a cooperitive, 
of course, doesn’t mean automatically § 
that you'll be successful. Your massed 
production would mean nothing in this? 
age of mass marketing. You'll need 
skilled marketing help—and that costs 
money. 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


“You must set aside funds for local 
or regional advertising—and that costs 
money. 

“And you must set up merchandising 
programs in your sales area that will 
help you compete effectively against the 
controlled label and the national brand. 

“Most of all, you’ll need sound financ- 
ing to see you through the rough, forma- 
tive years. Without the proper financ- 
ing, you could soon find yourselves forced 
into the kind of distress selling that has 
troubled your individual businesses in 
the past. 

“But in your position, you should give 
serious thought to the formation of a 
cooperative. You should also think about 
putting a local advertising agency to 
work. If, at the beginning, the commis- 
sion on your billings is insufficient to pay 
expenses, you’ll find that most local agen- 
cies will work for you on some type of 
moderate fee basis.” 


ALTERNATIVES 


“... The question of a cooperative re- 
quires a great deal more discussion, of 
course, but for the moment, your alter- 
natives appear to be these: 

“You can continue as you have been— 
holding down the price on your brands, 
being content with a small profit, and 
hoping that your market doesn’t shrink 
more, 

“You can increase your production fa- 
cilities, pay more attention to uniform 


quality in your packs, and go whole hog 
into private label production—again, tak- 
ing your small profit. 


“Or you can learn from the experience 
of the national brands and private labels 
that success in the food field today de- 
pends on marketing programs that de- 
velop consumer franchises. You can band 
together in cooperatives and market local 
or regional brands of your own, sup- 
ported by sound advertising and mer- 
chandising calculated to build personality 
for your brand with the consumer. 


“This latter course is the most diffi- 
cult, admittedly. But in your position, 
it is the course that holds the most prom- 
ise. It is the only means you have of 
putting your business on so firm a foot- 
ing with the consumer that no national 
brand or private label can again threaten 
your market—or your profits.” 


PACKER’S LABEL— 
BROKER’S VIEWPOINT 


It remained for Harry L. Proctor of 
the Chicago food brokerage firm of Paul 
Paver & Associates, to provide encour- 
agement. Mr. Proctor is Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association’s 
Canned Foods Committee. He said that 
the.Committe had no pat formula for the 
solution of canners’ problems, but that 
its members have felt for years that 
there are two ways of merchandising 


canned foods. First, through heavy ad- 
vertising and promotional expense. “This 
is, of course, out of reach of the medium 
or small sized packer.” The second 
means, however, is within reach of these 
packers, and this entails, providing de- 
sirable merchandise, properly labeled and 
packaged, priced at levels that would be 
assured of consumer acceptance, and a 
willingness to undertake the responsibil- 
ity of having merchandise available 
throughout the year. “We are quite sure 
that if you can arrange your operations 
so that all of the these factors have been 
complied with, many brokers-could find a 
market in a substantial number of super- 
market outlets for your products.” 


Mr. Proctor quoted from the experi- 
ences of his fellow committeemen, not all 
of which, to be sure, were optimistic. In 
toto, however, there was a distinct ab- 
sence of that same kind of hopelessness 
expressed earlier at the session, and con- 
crete suggestions for success were ad- 
vanced. 


Mr. Proctor, himself, believes that it 
is very possible for a small quality 
packer to establish his brand in given 
markets, with the expert help of the food 
broker. 


The Committee’s basic suggestions for 
successful canned foods brokerage repre- 
sentation were listed in his Committee 
report at the Food Brokers Meeting and 
reported, beginning on the bottom of 
page 7, in the January 23 issue of: this 
publication. Also Mr. Proctor’s ‘views 


ATTENTION: 


Use Hampers with a Long Life 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


“Made their way by the way they’re made’”’ 
PLAIN or TREATED 


Prices and Samples upon request 


TOMATO CANNERS 


Phone 2621 i 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


are expressed in a letter to the writer, 
and reproduced on page 5 of the October 
31 issue of “The Canning Trade.” His 
complete paper delivered at the Merchan- 
dising Session, will be reproduced in an 
early issue. 


RETAILER PANEL 


But back to our panel of retailers, 
which we left without a report, and 
which despite our possibly caustic re- 
marks, did a creditable job of telling 
canners how they handled the problem 
of selling more canned foods. The panel 
was moderated by Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
Secretary-Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. Two of the 
scheduled panelists unfortunately, were 
unable to put in an appearance, one be- 
cause of sickness, and the other grounded 
by the weather. The other three panel- 
ists were W. H. Crawford, Crawford’s 
Modern Village Stores, El Monte, Cali- 
fornia; W. T. Dahl, Dahl’s Food Markets, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and G. Vander Hoon- 
ing, Van’s, Inc., Holland, Michigan, all 
successful supermarket eperators. 


Mr. Crawford said he likes canned 
foods because they consititute over 48 
percent of his business volume, and bet- 
ter than 20 percent of his sales volume. 
He said that handling and marking costs 
are far lower than most other commodi- 
ties. One of the things he wanted can- 
ners to do, was to pack the cans in the 
case with the top up, and that the top 
should be without code marks for clearer, 
better price marking for the retailer. 


Mr. Dahl said that on 50 percent of 
the canned foods handled, his store sells 
more than a case per week, which is far 
above average, as indicated by the Food- 
town study. 

Mr. Vander Hooning, who is a firm be- 
liver in advertising, presented a differ- 
ent approach from the usual grocery 
Ads. containing only prices. One exam- 
ple displayed consisted of about five- 
sixths photos of crops growing in the 
fields, plants, research departments, etc. 
with only one-sixth of the page devoted 
to prices. Price, he said, is not the factor 
anymore, so retailers’ Ads. should be 


glamorized. Speaking of advertising, he 
suggested that canners provide cuts, 
mats, tear sheets, etc., of consumer ad- 
vertising, not later than 30 days ahead 
of their appearance instead of at or fol- 
lowing the time they appear in the maza- 
zines, so that retailers can effectively ar- 
range a tie-in. 


Mr. Dahl said that his firm buys on the 
reputation of the supplier. Because of 
the fast pace of business today, he said, 
it is impossible for him to sit down and 
taste and sample for quality, so that 
reputation is his only way of knowing 
quality. Secondly, he said, he takes a look 
at the promotion behind the product, to 
determine whether or not it should be 
bought. 


CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCES 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, January 19, 20, 21 


Sirups & Siruping Operations 


SUGAR RESEARCH 
FOR CANNERS 


Dr. Henry Hass of the Sugar Research 
Foundation, New York City, stressed the 
importance of sugar to the canning proc- 
ess at the first Canning Problems Confer- 
ence held on Thursday afternoon. Dr. 
Ira I. Somers, Associate Director, NCA’s 
Western Branch Laboratory, presided. 

Dr. Hass said that application research 
has led to technical advances both in can- 
ning and the sugar industries which have 


been complimentary. As an example he 
cited the development of canner’s grade 
sugar, the manufacture and sale of liquid 
sugar, and the bulk handling of granu- 
lated sugar, but there have been other 
and equally important achievements in 
flavor research, he said, and it was this 
phase that was discussed by the speaker. 


Testimony, he said, was presented at 
the Food and Drug hearings to establish 
standards for canned fruits, to the effect 
that all sugar syrups of high density 


*ATIONAL CANWED CORN CU 


Jue BOOTH—Highlight of The United Company display was the 21st National Corn Cutting Bee, one of the largest ever, and 
including more than 50 Cremogenized cream corn packs—two being frozen products—which drew widespread attention. Top machine 
attraction was the Jue C-7 Cutter, reported to give the much higher recoveries as a result of quality cutting. Demonstrations of the 
reasons for this unique advantage were made. Other major features included the precise, high-capacity DS (Double Shear) . {ite 
Sanitary Mixer, the JuC Cremaker, the fast mixing, cleanable new “Shorty” Jue Macerator, the efficient yet corn-saving 
cleaning system, the Tandem-Model Juc Silker for old type cream style corn, the faster Jue Husker, the sturdy, adjustable Juc 
Shaker, and the popular Jue accessory line. 
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FOR FANCY PACKS THAT BRING 
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MO 


BEANS, BLUE LAKE 
STRINGLESS FM-1 > 


e A robust pole bean, stringless at all 
stages 

e Thick, uniformly green flesh with no 
white around seeds 

e Heavy yield of straight pods 5” to 
5%" long 

e Highly resistant to Common Bean 
Mosaic 


These are only some of the many reasons 
why buyers are willing to pay premium 
prices for Blue Lake Stringless FM-1 packs. 
This bean is a good example of how 
F-M breeders tailor-make varieties to 
suit critical canning and freezing needs 
... and consumer preferences. 


REPEAT BUSINESS 


4 BEANS, PROCESSOR 


e White-seeded bush type, resistant to 
Common Bean Mosaic 

e No cavity around seed in mature pod 

e High yield of round, smooth, 
stringless medium-green pods 

e@ Clear liquor color 


Processor is the end result of hundreds 
of crosses, selections and trials by Ferry- 
Morse breeders to develop a white- 
seeded bean that would meet the needs 
of all kinds of processors. It makes a 
high percentage of small sieve sizes. 


sEEDS 
: 


4 SWEET CORN, F-M CROSS 


(ForeMost Y-1) 


e High cut-off percentage, bright, golc an 
color and high sugar 

e 8” to 8” ears with 14 to 16 rows of 
deep, narrow kernels 

e Wilt-resistant plants hold ears high 

e Heavy, concentrated, early yield 


From an experimental hybrid to our most 
popular canning and freezing variety in 
just six years... that’s the record of F-M 
Cross. Why? Because it grows well, 
handles well, sells well. Packed in con- 
venient 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 


BEETS, DETROIT DARK RED > 


@ Solid blood-red color doesn't fade 
in processing 

e Smooth, round shape ...small crown 

Firm flesh texture . . . fine-grained 

Superior for all packs . . . sliced, 

diced or whole 


We originated this variety, and it is 
still the leader after sixty-four years 
because of a continuous program of 
careful selection for still higher quality 
and still greater productivity. We 
offer two strains—also Perfected 
Detroit. Ask us which one suits your 
conditions best. 


You want fancy packs that will bring (1) premium pric +s 
and (2) repeat business. Ferry-Morse varieties are tailc *- 
made .. . out of long experience . . . to give you exaci y 
those results. Superior F-M varieties can help make this 2 
banner year for you. For full information and prices «n 
our complete line of processing varieties, call us todc /. 


1856-1956 OUR FIRST 100 YEARS 


For one hundred years the Ferry-Morse i 
brand has been synonymous with top- we FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 

quality vegetable seeds. As we start our Re Detroit, Michigan * Mountain View, California 
second century, more and more of our s Los Angeles * Memphis ¢* Harlingen * Tampa 
research is being dedicated to the special- # 

ized needs of the processing industry. x 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


masked the true flavor of the fruit. De- 
spite this testimony, and despite the fact 
that sweetening agents with a lower level 
of sweetness are permitted in canned 
fruits, now nearly 15 years later, and 
after an aggressive advertising campaign 
to promote these ingredients, the speaker 
said, two-thirds of all canners in the 
United States are still using all-sugar 
packs. 


Dr. Hass reported that the results of 
consumer preference surveys conducted 
at the California State Fair by Dr. Emil 
Mrak of the University of California. In 
the 1954 tests, he said, consumers of all 
age groups served peaches of 35°, 45° 
and 55° brix preferred those packed in 
the syrup of highest density. In 1955 
when fruits packed in syrup of 45°, 55°, 
65°, and 75° brix were served consumers, 
they were unable to distinguish between 
the 45 and 55 but preferred these to the 
samples packed in higher levels of sweet- 
ness. As a rough illustration of what 
may happen when a syrup of optimum 
density is used in canning fruit, Dr. Hass 
said that it is similar to the “salting-out” 
experiment in chemistry classes—when 
salt is added to a solution of dye in water, 
the dye comes out of the solution. 


Dr. Hass presented figures showing 
that a canner can pack pie cherries (usu- 
ally packed in water) in syrup at actual- 
ly lower cost while improving the pack. 
This is true, he said, because cherries 
packed in light syrup have a relatively 
greater drained weight than those packed 
in water. The cost of the sugar in the 
syrup, he said, is more than offset in 
most instances by a reduction in the 
weight of the cherries required. Thus 
by using sugar the canner gains better 
flavor, better color, and generally better 
quality without cost, and perhaps with 
a gain. 


The sugar expert went on to show fur- 
ther that marked consumer preference 
for frozen green peas to which sugar is 
added during the packing process, had 
been demonstrated in tests conducted 
by independent research organizations. 
There is also evidence, he said, that con- 
sumers prefer canned corn with a degree 
of sweetness greater than usually found 
in commercial packs. In canned toma- 
toes, quite the opposite, for consumers 
like them tart. 


SYRUPS AND SYRUPING 
OPERATIONS FROM 
A CANNER’S VIEWPOINT 


lionel W. Richards of the Bercut- 
R hards Packing Company, Sacramento, 
s’d that in canning fruits somewhat 
ve than 25 percent of the contents of 
t'° can may consist of sugar syrup used 
a a packing medium. The purity of the 
\ \ter and the sugar then, have a direct 
bearing on the flavor, as well as other 
Gialities of the finished product. Both 
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chemical and bacteriological analysis of 
the water used, then, should be made, and 
the water pre-treated if necessary, to 
remove objectionable chemicals. The 
sugar refinery, he said, will furnish a 
canner with an analysis of each lot. 

Mr. Richards said that to comply with 
Food and Drug Brix requirements for 
the syrup, the canner must balance the 
variables that effect the final strength 
of the sugar syrup. The following vari- 
ables, he said, are to be considered: 
strength of in-going syrup; fill-in weight 
of the fruit; sugar content of the fruit; 
amount of head space in the can; and 
length of storage time of the finished 
product. The canner, he said, must keep 
daily records of these variables as well 
as the daily cut-out brix records to 
maintain the desired brix level. It is 
not economical, he said, to maintain a 
level at the upper limits of the required 
range, nor is it safe to maintain a level 
at the lower limits of the range, because 
of these variables. 


In plants where many syruping lines 
may be in simultaneous operation, and 


TINLESS CAN OF THE FUTURE—Dr. 
Roger H. Lueck, vice-president in charge 
of research for American Can Company, 
shows the aluminum-coated, welded-side- 
seam can that the can-making firm an- 
nounced recently. The welded sideseam 
not only eliminates the use of tin and lead 
solder for seaming, but also provides 
much stronger cans than conventional 
soldered types. The container, according 
to Dr. Lueck, is in the experimental stage, 
and is still some time from becoming a 
production item. It’s being developed by 
Canco as part of a long-range research 
program seeking cans for tomorrow that 
will be better and more useful than con- 
tainers of today. 
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it is next to impossible to keep individual 
records, it may be more satisfactory, he 
said, to convert the entire day’s syrup 
pack into basic cases, and to allocate the 
sugar used on that basis. Under such a 
system it is necessary to use conversion 
factors that reflect the sugar used in the 
various case sizes, and the sugar used in 
the various brix syrups. The factors are 
developed for each commodity from ac- 
tual in-plant tests, as ratios of the aver- 
age sugar usage in a 24/2% case, (used 
as a standard), with the average usage 
in other can sizes. 


He illustrated, also, how’ packs for 
various degrees brix syrups are devel- 
oped, and how the weight of the sugar 
in the basie case for each commodity is 
determined. By applying the syrup vol- 
ume and syrup density factors, he said, 
the pounds of sugar per basic case for 
each commodity may be calculated and 
the scheduled number of pounds of sugar 
for the entire day’s pack may be ob- 
tained. The actual day’s sugar usages 
calculated from the syrup room report 
may be either over or under this sched- 
uled usage, he said. By keeping a rec- 
ord of these variations a cumulative rec- 
ord of the sugar usage for each commod- 
ity will be obtained. At any time during, 
or at the end of the season, the actual 
pounds per case of sugar used by each 
commodity by case size and degrees brix 
syrup, may be computed. This conver- 
sion method, he said, is in actual satisfac- 
tory use when on any one day syrup is 
being prepared for grapes, apricots, yel- 
low cling peaches, freestone peaches, 
fruit cocktail and pears. In this case 
as many as 12 different degrees brix 
syrups are being prepared and up to 6 
different can sizes and case sizes are 
being processed. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
SUGAR PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


The sugar industry and the National 
Canners Association Laboratories, work- 
ing together, have almost entirely elimi- 
nated problems traceable to sugar, W. 
Ray Junk, California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation, told his technical 
audience. Deliveries in paper bags in 
both granulated or liquid form further 
eliminate the possibility of contamina- 
tion that existed in the days of burlap 
bags, he said. It would be impossible, he 
remarked, to enumerate all of the tech- 
nical steps that the sugar supplier em- 
ploys to manufacture a product to meet 
the canners’ requirements. He limited 
his remarks, then, to the development of 
bulk granulated and liquid sugars, which 
offers certain technical and economical 
advantages. 


Certain suggestions for handling and 
storing liquid sugar to prevent spoilage 
were presented by the speaker. These 
included the installation of ultra-violet 
lamps located in the dome of the storage 
tank to maintain a sterile atmosphere 
above the liquid level. The storage tank 
itself must be of sanitary construction, 
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so built that they drain completely to 
facilitate washing. By properly steril- 
izing the storage tanks prior to filling, 
and by maintaining a circulation of air 
in the tank, plus operation of high effi- 
ciency ultra-violet lamps, liquid sugar 
can be stored, he said, for any reasonable 
time required by the canner. Anyone 
considering a liquid sugar installation, 
the speaker advised, should first consult 
with his sugar supplier to determine the 
availability of the product, and to seek 
his assistance in engineering the design 
and specifications for a system. 


Bulk granulated sugar is of the same 
high quality as that available in the 100 
pound containers, Mr. Junk remarked. 
The same rigid inspection and cleaning 
procedures are followed in preparing 
transportation equipment for bulk sugar 
as are applied to liquid sugar. Receiving 
of the sugar, conveying to storage, and 
direction to process are designed in closed 
systems to eliminate possibility of con- 
tamination. As with liquid, there are 
many features of design which are im- 
portant to the sugar user to avoid inter- 
ruption of operation and a low mainte- 
nance performance. The speaker, there- 
fore, again suggested that prospective 
users contact their sugar supplier re- 
garding availability and for assistance 
in designing handling systems. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SYRUP 
DISCOLORATION 


Donald G. White of NCA’s Western 
Research Laboratory, reported the re- 
sults of a study made in collaboration 
with F. M. Dixon and S. C. Lamb of the 
same Laboratory, to determine why, in 
certain instances, syrup held at from 
180° to 190° F., prior to filling, developed 
a yellow to brown color after prolonged 
holding. Main questions to be answered 
were why some syrups would discolor and 
others would not, and what measures 
could be taken to avoid the trouble. Tests 
were undertaken to determine the rate 
and extent of discoloration of corn syrup, 
dextrose, and sucrose, when made into 
syrups, heated and held at a constant 
temperature. Variables introduced were 
pH, types of water and strength of the 
final syrup. 


The data indicates that pH is an ex- 
tremely important factor in this discolor- 
ation. If pH varies over 4 or 5 the effect 
on corn syrup is much greater than on 
sucrose. Sucrose was stable between 
pH 4 and pH 7, while the tendency of 
corn syrups to darken gradually in- 
creased as the pH increased above 4. 
Where the pH was increased to 9 all corn 
syrups tested became decidedly discolored 
in one hour. The normal pH values of 
corn syrups were found to be in the range 
of 4.5 to 6.6, Sucrose was moderately yel- 
low at pH 9 after eight hours, The nor- 
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mal pH of sucrose syrups were found to 
be in the range of pH 7.0 to 8.0. 


It was noted that the pH decreased as 
the sample was heated. This change was 
greatest at pH 9 and became less as the 
pH decreased, and was negligible at 
about pH 4. However, the initial pH of 
heated syrups is the deciding factor in 
causing discoloration. 


The data showed that while there are 
differences in discoloration which favor 
the soft and distilled waters, any dark- 
ening can be more closely related to the 
pH of the syrup than to the composition 
of the water. 


Where sugar solutions were heated at 
185° F. for eight hours, the results -indi- 
cate that sucrose and liquid sucrose are 
least discolored, followed by corn syrups, 
with dextrose the most affected. 


No significant difference was found be- 
tween the three conventional syrup 
strengths at the acid or normal levels, 
but at pH 9 there is a moderate but defi- 
nite increase in darkening as the con- 
centration is increased. The sucrose 


sample, even at the extra heavy strength, 
only slightly darkened but at pH 9 the 
corn syrup became dark brown. Acidifi- 
cation of any syrup which tends to dis- 
color, therefore, will remedy the problem. 


SYRUPING OPERATIONS 
IN THE CANNERY 


D. S. Brownlee, Customer Research, 
Pacific Division of Continental Can Com- 
pany, briefly reviewed the history of 
syruping operations in the cannery over 
the past 25 years, and provided detailed 
instructions for control of the syruping 
operation to reduce costs and meet pres- 
ent day standards. 

Progress in syruping operations, he 
said, has been a slow and gradual evolu- 
tion of equipment and methods of appli- 
eation. From the first hand syruping 
through tank syruping, dripline syruping, 
and mechanical rotary syruping, to the 
present day high speed volumetric 
syrupers. The development and applica- 
tion of the latter type unit, he said pre- 
dates World War II to some degree, but 
the most vigorous progress has occurred 
in the years since 1946. 


Mr. Brownlee said that the cannery of 
the future wlil have fully automatic 
gravity control equipment, that will in- 
stantly blend the sweeteners and water to 
the desired concentration of solids, effi- 
ciently and economically. 


In speaking of the cost savings in- 
volved in control, he showed how a ‘can- 
nery, using a 25° brix sucrose syrup, 
when actually a 24° brix syrup was ade- 
quate, was spending $107 per day need- 
lessly. The plant operated at a rate of 
150 cans per minute, equivalent to 6,750 
cases in an 18 hour day. 

His program of control included: 1— 
Accurate control of syrup concentrations 
in preparation of syrup for use; 2—Main- 
taining the proper relationship between 
the brix of raw fruit and syrup, and the 
resultant cut-out brix; 3—Providing close 
supervision of filled weights of fruit; 4— 
Proper use and maintenance of syruper 
equipment, either volumetric head space 
syrupers, or prevacuumizer syrupers are 
employed; and 5—Maintenance of an effi- 
cient syrup recovery system. 


Instrumentation 


All phases of instrumentation from 
availability to use in quality control, were 
discussed at the Friday afternoon Can- 
ning Problems Conference, jointly spon- 
sored by the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association and the National Can- 
ners Association. William J. Scarlett, of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, presided. 

Mr. Scarlett provided the background 
for the discussions, and introduced the 
various discussion leaders. He said that 
the food industry, the largest in the coun- 
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try, is lagging far behind other industries 
in the use of instruments and automatic 
controls. He expressed the belief, how- 
ever, that canners, one of eight major 
groups within the food industry, are 
somewhat ahead of other food processors 
in this respect. 


Mr. Scarlett pointed to the rapidly in- 
creasing growth in population as presag- 
ing a continually accelerated growth pat- 
tern for the food processing industry, but 
reminded his audience that canners must 
face continually rougher competition. To 
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meet this, he said, the canner must ever 
be on the alert to increase production per 
man hour, reduce spoilage, improve qual- 
ity, maintain uniformity, and increase 
efficiency. These, he said, are the same 
reasons that we hear so much about 
automation today. The automatic control 
of process variables (instrumentation) is 
the touchstone of automation. 


An axiom of the instrument industry 
is that anything which can be measured 
can be controlled. There are several 
means of measuring the common process 
variables such as temperature, pressure 
and flow. Means are available to ade- 
quately measure more difficult variables 
such as pH, conductivity, and color. 
Progress is being made in measuring con- 
sistency, specific gravity, refractive in- 
dex, and the more difficult though equally 
important variables. “We can ultimately 
expect”, he said, “the development of 
practical means of qualitatively measur- 
ing the more esthetic variables such as 
flavor, texture, and palatability.” 


He said that discussion leaders would 
not go into the more complex phases of 
automation, but would limit their dis- 
cussions to a more fundamental scope. 

Wendell S. Young of The Foxboro 
Company, discussed in more detail that 
outlined by Mr. Scarlett, the availability 
of instruments for the canning industry. 


TEMPERATURE MEASURING 
SYSTEMS 


A. G. Koenig, of Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, traced briefly 
the development of temperature measur- 
ing systems. He described the technical 
details of operation of the four basic 
types of temperature measuring systems: 
1—All glass thermometers; 2—Bimetallic 
types; 3—Pressure system types; 4— 
Potentiometric or resistance thermometer 
types. 


APPLICATION OF SYSTEMS 
TO PROCESS VARIABLES 


John E. Barber, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, emphasized that instrument 
application problems vary greatly—as an 
illustration from the application of a 
simple temperature controller to a steam 
cook retort, to the application of a com- 
pletely automatic retort control system. 
He discussed in detail what he termed the 
relatively simple problem of heat control 
in the dual or zone control system used 
on a rotary blancher. Some of the vari- 
ables involved here were product inlet 
temperatures, product flow rates, maxi- 
mum product flow rate, product heating 
load, steam supply pressure, the length 
of the blancher itself, the normal water 
level and volume. 


AUTOMATION 
AND THE KITCHEN 


In the transition of the manufacturing 
of food from the home kitchen to the 
commercial kitchen a steady application 
of scientific and technical principles has 
relentlessly changed the process of pre- 
paring food for the family table from an 
art to a science, remarked James B. An- 
derson of the H. J. Heinz Company. 
Automation, he said, is a new word which 
describes all the techniques practiced for 
many generations back to the stone age, 
in which man has made an effort to better 
his station in life by substituting devices 
which are capable of matching and often 
exceeding his own mental and physical 
efforts. 


The major reasons for applying the 
principles of automatic control, Mr. An- 
derson said, are: 1—Increase of quality; 
2—Reduction of manufacturing costs; 
3—As a substitute for unavailable man- 
power. 


The ability of a device, he said, to func- 
tion repeatedly without deviation and 
fatigue, often makes it superior to man- 
ual and mental functions of the individual 
in producing quality. 

The reduction of manufacturing costs 
can stem from several different sources. 
Mr. Anderson told his audience that the 
most common reduction is through saving 
in direct labor, although saving may also 
result from elimination of ingredient 
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waste, maintenance replacement costs, or 
even in capital investment. 

The requirement for large amounts of 
manpower in localized areas for a short 
period of time’ in seasonal operations, 
place a tremendous strain on recruiting 
programs, and often becomes an almost 
impossible obstacle to overcome. Auto- 
mation, then, as a substitute for unavail- 
able and unskilled labor is required to 
maintain and continue to improve our 
standard of living. 


Mr. Anderson described the basic com- 
ponent of automatic control application: 
1—The sensing element; 2—The relay; 


3—A controlling element. One of the- 


simplest applications, he said, is exempli- 
fied by the use of an ordinary thermo- 
meter which senses and indicates the 
temperature. This sensing be 
elaborated upon by adding a recording 
chart, and a relay which can be used for 
control purposes. 

Speaking of the future, Mr. Anderson 
said that it appears that the food indus- 
try will inevitably proceed to a ‘push- 
button” factory, which will result in bet- 
ter products at lower costs. 


INTRUMENTATION FOR 
A DRY BEAN LINE 


C. L. Fisher, General Superintendent 
of the Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, provided a detailed account 
of the use of instrumentation in the 
Hoopeston plant from the receipt of the 
beans to the cooling tank. The plant, he 
said, now processes approximately 90,000 
pounds of raw beans in an 8 hour day, 
and he said that this would be rather im- 
possible without the use of automatic 
controls and the practical application of 
instrumentation. 

As soon as a carload of beans is re- 
ceived, samples are moisture tested and 
an accurate record of the location of each 


car and its moisture content maintained 
at all times, so that an intelligent calcu- 
lation can be made as to the necessary 
soaking time and temperature of the 
water when that particular car is pro- 
cessed. Special length thermometers are 
provided to determine the temperature of 
the water at the time of soaking. The 
temperature of the water in the rotary 
blancher is uniformly controlled by 
diaphragm valves which are actuated by 
thermometers located within the blancher. 
A complete record of all temperatures 
used throughout the day is provided by 
a recording temperature controller. Fol- 
lowing the blancher, temperature of the 
water, which moves the product in sus- 
pension, is maintained uniformly by air 
operated temperature regulators in order 
to provide proper closing temperature. 
Accurately measured quantities of raw 
beans are mixed with syrup or sauce in 
the high speed fillers, and the tempera- 
ture of the sauce is held at 190° F. by 
means of a final temperature regulator. 
Final processing, of course, is accom- 
plished by means of automatic pressure 
and temperature controls. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR CONTROL 
OF PRODUCT QUALITY 


Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Ohio State University, described 
the various instruments in current use 
for control of product quality. Before 
doing so, he mentioned three salient 
points that must be provided by plant 
management: 1—A quality control labora- 
tory, properly equipped to carry out 
basic quality control procedures; 2—A 
food technologist who understands (a) 
how to obtain representative samples of 
the raw product, the product during pro- 
cessing, and the finished product, (b) 
laboratory and instrument techniques, 
and (c) the interpretation of the quality 


data obtained; and 3—A desire and un- 
derstanding by management for inforia- 
tion on quality, and what to do with this 
information to control product quality at 
desired levels. 


Basic laboratory instruments needed by 
any quality control technologists include 
center temperature measuring device, a 
vacuum gauge, drained weights screens 
(2 and 8 mesh), an accurate scale, and 
size grading screens. 


The succulometer, steinlite, textur- 
meter, Adams consistometer, Bostwick 
consistometer, and refractometer are spe- 
cific instruments, he said, used to evalu- 
ate specific attributes of quality. He 
emphasized again and again the impor- 
tance of technical know-how in using 
these instruments. In using the succul- 
ometer, for instance, he pointed out that 
an error may be introduced in judging 
maturity levels of corn, depending on 
where the sample was obtained. 


Probably the most difficult problem in 
the quality control laboratory, he said, is 
the evaluation and standardization of 
product quality with respect to color. The 
Macbeth Executive Light, he indicated, is 
a fairly mobile standardization light 
source. Several objective color instru- 
ments have been developed by various 
companies in recent years, two of which 
appear to offer the tomato industry much 
in the way of standardizing the grading 
of raw and processing products. These 
are the Model E Agtron, used in evalu- 
ating color of raw tomatoes in California, 
and the Model F Agtron, used for: liquid 
and powdered products, such as tomato 
juice and may be used in-line. The modi- 
fied Model FX Agtron, Dr. Gould said, 
offers the greatest possibility for the 
automation of liquid, semi-liquid, and 
granular products for the evaluation of 
product color during manufacture. Other 
in-stream or in-line instruments are 
mechanical size graders, temperature and 
pressure regulators and controllers, sait 
and syrup density controllers, and fill 
controllers (volume or weight), and there 
are many others. 


PRILADELPHIA 


Expansive exhibit of the Burt Machine Campany at the Canners Show 
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Materials Handling & Radiation Sterilization 


RAW PRODUCTS HANDLING 
THROUGH THE CANNERY 


A noticeable revolution has been in 
progress the past decade in the mechan- 
ization of field production and harvesting 
of processing crops, Lyle Seaton, Re- 
search and Development Department, 
Continental Can Company, told the audi- 
ence at the third and last Canning Prob- 
lems Conference on Saturday afternoon. 
c. A. Greenleaf, Associate Director, 
NCA’s Washington Laboratory presided. 

To illustrate, Mr. Seaton said that now 
more than 85 percent of the sweet corn 
crop grown for processing is mechanical- 
ly harvested; the mechanical bean picker 
is coming into wide usage; marked im- 
provements are being made in pea har- 
vesting equipment and methods; picker 
belts are being developed for tomatoes, 
strawberries, pineapple, and other crops; 
mechanical squirrels are used in prun- 
ing and picking tree fruits. To a limited 
extent, he said, this general trend has 
been extended to handling methods for 
the raw products to the cannery, but 
many feel that progress in this phase 
has lagged. In a general way he reported 
some of the progress in this field. 


The canning industry, he said, has an 
investment of some $75 to $100 million in 
lug boxes, hampers, baskets, crates, cloth 
bags, and other small containers for use 
in field harvesting. Most of these he 
said, are costly and require frequent re- 
placement and repair. Obvious improve- 
ments would include lighter weight with 
equal or more strength; a container less 
susceptible to rot, mildew and deteriora- 
tion that weather would not affect. 


Mr. Seaton named concrete examples 
of savings with the use of lift trucks and 
palletizing systems to handle the small 
containers such as 15 men handling the 
work on the receiving platform that for- 
merly required a crew of 60; combina- 
tions of lift trucks and automatic box 
and semi-automatic box dumpers have 
also proven effective. When palletizing 
can be carried back to the field and or- 
chards, effectiveness at the cannery is 
increased. 

In the Northwest large wooden tote 
boxes holding 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of 
green beans are being used in the field 
effectively. The pallet is an integral part 
of the bottom of the box. The pickers 
dump directly into these boxes at the end 
of the row. When filled, the boxes are 
loaded on a flat bed truck with a tractor 
lift, and unloaded the same way at the 
factory. One operator and a lift truck 
expense of about $1.50 per hour can han- 
dle the whole receiving operation with a 
volume of 20 tons of beans an hour. 


The same box is used for root crops, 
sweet corn, and other products, and has 
been adapted in other areas. The smaller 
palletized tote box, holding about 20 
bushels, is used by some packers in Mich- 
igan and New York State; large, rein- 
forced wire baskets are used by some 
sweet corn canners; in Maryland a can- 
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ner uses 25 bushel wire bound pallet 
boxes to replace bushel hampers. 

Single pea and lima bean vining units 
are being replaced, Mr. Seaton said, 
with large batteries of viners often at the 
cannery. The shelled peas are handled 
in large metal bins mounted on rollers, 
and equipped with rapid emptying spouts 
at the bottom. Some viners have been 
equipped with belt conveyors to carry the 
peas to the cleaners, and on into the proc- 
essing lines. 

Certain products are being handled in 
bulk, without either the small containers 
or the large tote boxes. In Texas, pea 
and bean canners are using light trailers 
used in harvesting cotton and several 
can be pulled by one truck; Corn is being 
dumped directly on concrete aprons and 
bulldozed into a submerged conveyor sys- 
tem, carrying it directly to the husker. 
Similar methods are well adapted for 
handling beets, carrots, potatoes, and 
other root crops. 

Spinach harvesting too, has been mech- 
anized and is being handled in bulk by 
the use of mechanical harvesters and 
special trailers for trucks. Crews of 
five or six men now do the work formerly 
requiring 100 to 150 field laborers. 

Mr. Seaton told of hydro cooling and 
transporting cherries in water in Michi- 
gan, and he said that this method can 
be adapted to peas and lima beans as well. 


AUTOMATIC HANDLING 
OF CANS 


To supply the volume of cans needed to 
meet increased speeds of canning lines, 
and to further reduce costs, more and 
more labor saving devices and automatic 
ean handling equipment are being intro- 
duced, W. A. Gueffroy and O. G. Braun 
of American Can Company, told the audi- 
ence interested in reducing handling 
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costs. In recent years, packing and ship- 
ping of empty cans has been pretty much 
standardized. These methods, still most 
widely used in order of volume are: a— 
bulk rail cars; b—packed in kraft paper 
bags; and c—reshipper cartons. 

In addition to these three well known 
methods, a number of other procedures 
are now being used, one of the simplest 
being the use of jumble packed cartons. 
These are strong, collapsible fibreboard 
cartons, cubicle in shape, into which cans 
are poured at random. Flaps are closed 
and tied with cord at the can factory. 
Pallets can be used effectively -with these. 

The unscrambler, of course, is a must 
in this type of can handling. 

Recent experiments in commercial ap- 
plication of truck delivery with cans 
packed random or jumbled, have proven 
successful for medium and small sized 
containers. The trucks or trailers are 
equipped with powered conveying means 
for slowly moving the entire load of cans, 
which is surounded by four-sided liner 
beyond the tailgate of the truck. Cans 
pour from the liner or bins into a cross 
conveyor at a speed rate which is con- 
trolled by simple electrical devices. 

A modification of the jumble packing 
trailer method called “bulk-o-matic” is 
being developed by the American Can 
Company. Large bins or boxes about 4’ 
x 74’ x 714’ are utilized. One side of the 
bin is hinged or removable for loading, 
one end is equipped with a door for un- 
loading. Up to eight of these can be 
placed in a trailer, which is fitted with 
an idle roller conveyor. ; 

Wooden pallets with cans pattern 
stacked vertically with chipboard sepa- 
rators betwen the layers are also used to 
ship cans from the factory to the canning 
plant. 


STORAGE 


An important element in the economic 
utilization of any of these handling meth- 
ods is the ease with which they can be 
adopted for the storage of cans. Even 
with properly arranged bins in elaborate 
conveying systems the speaker said, the 
extra labor cost for stacking and remov- 
ing cans from bins is substantial. 


FILLED CAN HANDLING 


The speaker also described labor-sav- 
ing methods employed in handling filled 
cans. He described “tray-loading” of 
the vertical retort; the use of a counter 
weighted suction head fitted with vacu- 
um cups, arranged to pick up a definite 
arangement of cans off the discharge 
table of the closing machine; the use of 
a hydraulic lift at the same station to 
fill retort baskets with false bottoms; and 
the automatic hydraulically actuated re- 
tort crate loader and unloader introduced 
some years ago. He described briefly the 
palletizing of cases for storage and ship- 
ment. 

The can expert emphasized that the in- 
creased use of automatic can handling 
equipment is not without its hazards. He 
said, that the part played by can abuse 
in causing container leakage and spoil- 
age is becoming more and more signifi- 
cant as more use is made of mechanical 
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filled-can handling devices. The poten- 
tial hazards, he said, must be recognized 
and corrective measures taken to mini- 
mize the inherent dangers. 


PACKAGING FOODS IN GLASS 


C. P. Whittier, Manager of Customer 
Research, Package Research Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, presented 
that firm’s latest film of actual commer- 
cial operations, providing factual evi- 
dence that glass packaging can be per- 
formed on high speed, low cost, efficient 
packing lines. Illustrated were such 
commercial operations as baby food, run- 


ning in excess of 500 jars per minute;. 


filling, saucing and crate loading of pork 
and beans in glass containers at close to 
300 per minute; apple sauce equipment 
for operating 300 jars per minute, such 
as unscrambling, jar loading, filling, cap- 
ping, cooling and labeling. 


WAREHOUSING 


Steele Labagh, Director of Traffic, 
California Packing Corporation, said 
that modern warehousing offers a grow- 
ing incentive for the practice of aggres- 
sive and efficient management. He de- 
scribed proven practices that show the 
tremendous potential cost savings that 
may be realized in this area. Specifically 
these included palletizing and the auto- 
matic palletizer, and the clamp type lift 
truck, which eliminates the need of pal- 
lets at a cost saving of several thousand 
dollars a year, depending on the size of 
the operation. The speaker stressed the 
importance of constructing new ware- 
houses for efficiency and economy, point- 
ing out, nevertheless, that if conformity 
can be made to structural elements with- 
out sacrifice of serviceability, large sav- 
ings are realized. 


INFLUENCE OF PLANT LAYOUT 
ON MATERIALS HANDLING 


George Effertz, Production Engineer 
Manager, Green Giant Company, told the 
audience that the canning industry has a 
greater opportunity than other industries 
to reduce total costs by conducting a 
thorough materials handling program in 
their plants. He said “your present plant 
layout may be the determining factor in 
your being able to take advantage of ma- 
terials handling improvements. How- 
ever, there is a strong possibility that if 
a materials handling program is used to 
its fullest in every department, you may 
produce sufficient economies to justify a 
complete layout change, so that materials 
handling will influence your layout 
rather than having layout influencing 
materials handling.” He detailed the num- 
ber of methods now being used to handle 
shelled peas from viner to plant, and 
green corn from field to plant, noting 
the effects of handling operations in the 
plant, and plant layout adjustments 
necessary. 
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RADIATION PRESERVATION 
OF FOODS 


Colonel William D. Jackson, Chief of 
Research and Development Office of the 
Quartermaster General, after describing 
the background and the reasons why the 
Quartermaster is spearheading the pro- 
gram of research on radiation, clearly 
described the present status. There are 
four prerequisites, he said, that the radi- 
ation processing of foods must satisfy. 


KILL 

First, it has been established that 
there is no question but that all life can 
be destroyed using this process, provid- 
ing a sufficiently high dosage is used. The 
simpler the organism, the less sensitive 
it is to radiation damage. Thus while 
insects can resist only 1/20th of the 
lethal dosage for microorganisms, man 
can stand only 1/1000. Dosages vary 
from 2 million reps for complete steril- 
ization of foods, to 200 thousand reps 
where a sort of pasteurization and an 
increased shelf life of foods is obtained. 

At 12,000 reps potatoes and onions are 
inhibited from sprouting. 


TOXICITY 

Secondly, all experiments to date indi- 
cate the process is not toxic; that food 
so processed is fit for human consump- 
tion. In one test alone about 3,000 ani- 
mals were followed over three genera- 
tions; 40 foods have been examined using 
rats as test animals. Two preliminary 
three-week controlled human _ feeding 
tests have been completed with no dif- 
ferences whatsoever, betwen volunteers 
fed irradiated and those fed unirradiated 
foods. In these tests 35 percent of the 
diet was irradiated. It is planned to 
raise the level to 70 percent in the next 
series. However, there is some loss in 
nutritional value in some instances. This 
is not a sign of toxicity and, the speaker 
said, is a characteristic of other methods 
of food preservation. 


TASTE, TEXTURE, ODOR AND 
APPEARANCE 


Thirdly, different foods vary in their 
response to ionizing radiation. Milk will 
develop undesirable flavor changes at 
100,000 reps, while dried prunes are 
capable of withstanding over 3 million 
reps. With a pasteurizing dose of 200,- 
000 reps (about 10 percent of the steril- 
ization dose) foods such as bananas, 
crabmeat, oranges, strawberries, butter, 
milk, and cheese develop undersirable 
odors and flavors. Other foods such as 
luncheon meats, pork, ham, carrots, cole 
slaw, peas, and mackerel are not adverse- 
ly affected at this dosage. 


“Even at sterilizing doses we find quite 
a number of foods with either no detect- 
able changes or to such a small degree 
that there is reason to believe that they 
can be overcome with some study. Exam- 
ples are, asparagus, bacon, spinach, beef 
liver, broccoli, green beans, chicken, cod- 
fish cakes, corned beef, halibut, ham, 
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pork, pork sausage, carrots, sweet pota- 
toes, waffles.” 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the nature of the process is basically 
different from heat sterilization. ‘his 
is illustrated by the fact that while 
enzymes are more easily inactivated by 
heat than are bacteria. The reverse js 
true when they are subjected to the )roc- 
ess of irradiation. Enzymes require 10 
times or more the radiation intensity 
necessary to destroy bacteria. Other in- 
vestigations are necessary on enzyme in- 
activation, and it may be that other 
methods such as the use of a minimum 
heat or blanching treatment may be 
necessary to accomplish this. 


COST 

Fourthly, little is known about cost at 
the present time, the uncertainty being 
directly related to the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the cost of irradiation source, 
Cost estimates or guesses have been made 
for irradiation using gamma irradiation 
reactors, linear accellerators or fission 
products—for sprout inhibition from 14c 
to $5.00 per ton; for grain deinfestation 
from 10c¢ to $1.00 per ton; for meat ster- 
ilization from 3/10e to Te per pound. 
These figures, Colonel Jackson said, leave 
room for optimism. 

Speaking of the future, the speaker 
said that the irradiation process will not 
significantly disrupt the food processing 
line. Speaking of cans, he said that “for 
radiation sterilization of foods canned in 
standard tin cans, the resistance of the 
package to heat must be considered. It 
is probable that for this purpose the 
present cans may remain in use. The 
fact that they absorb a significantly 
greater fraction of irradiant energy due 
to their greater density than do cans of 
aluminum or plastic films, may require 
further examination.” 

In concluding, he said, “the day is 
dawning when by means of this new 
process the canning industry will be in 
a position to add to their present chal- 
lenges and take on expanded business... 
commercial applications of radiation in 
one form or another to some phase of the 
food industry are closer than most people 
realize.” In this connection it should be 
noted that the Department of the Army 
is hopeful of having a facility ready to 
process 1,000 tons per month by 1958. 
“Only after experience with its operation 
will we have a sound basis for estimating 
the feasibility of the process,” Colonel 
Jackson said. 

While the Closing General Session on 
Saturday afternoon with Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson as the key speaker, 
had to do with the administrative prob- 
lems or raw products, and the handling 
of raw products was discussed quite gen- 
erally at Saturday morning’s Canning 
Canning Problems Conference, this was 
the one conference of the Convention 
concerned specifically with research in 
canning crops. This had to do with ‘he 
research being conducted by the various 
branches of the Agriculture Research 
Service at Beltsville, Maryland. C. H. 
Mahoney, Director of NCA’s Raw Prod- 
ucts Research Bureau presided. 
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RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


2:00 P. M. Friday, January 20 
Agricultural Research 


The main objective of the horticultural 
crops research branch, said Dr. Frank P. 
Cullinan, Chief of the branch, is to find 
ways of making horticultural enterprise 
pay more dollars per unit of investment. 
This, he said, is accomplished by finding 
ways for the farmer to get higher yields 
per acre of land and per hour of labor. 
It may be achieved, also, by increasing 
the suitability of crops for machine pro- 
duction, harvesting, storage, and process- 
ing, he said. 


Horticultural Research at Beltsville, of 
interest to canners, he said, is focused 
on four main phases: 1—Crop improve- 
ment through breeding to develop high 
quality, disease resistant, or disease 
tolerant varieties; 2—Disease control by 
chemical or biological methods; 3— 
Nematode research; and 4—Introduction 
of new plants, varieties, and species that 
may contain certain genes for disease 
resistance, and that can be utilized in 
breeding programs. 


He outlined in some detail the prog- 
ress made in crop improvement and in- 


creased yield through development of 
resistant varieties, with good horticul- 
tural characteristics, and he traced brief- 
ly the spectacular role played by new 
chemicals in recent years in increasing 
yield. 


Hybrid seed, he said, has stepped up 
the yields of some horticultural crops in 
recent years, and he mentioned corn and 
onions as specific examples. Another 
crop in which hybrid vigor will be used 
to boost yields in the near future is spin- 
ach. A new variety called “Early Hy- 
brid 7” has just been released to seeds- 
men and growers. About 20,000 pounds 
of this seed were harvested, distributed, 
and planted as a fall crop in the south. 
In December, 1955 about 890 pounds of 
foundation seed of the seed parent were 
distributed to seedsmen. 


Speaking of disease resistant snap 
bean varieties, Dr. Cullinan said that to 
date no bush snap bean that possesses 
resistance to curly top has been produced, 
but marked progress has been made. “For 
example, we have a number of common 


bean mosaic resistant lines, with slender 
dark-green pods, others with slender 
medium-green pods. All are good pro- 
ducers and have a concentrated pod set 
apparently adapted to mechanical har- 
vesting. Seed of one of the most prom- 
ising lines will be increased in 1956, and 
possibly released to the seed trade the 
following year. 


Downy Mildew Resistant Lima Bean 
strains have been found in selections 
brought in from abroad, and crossed with 
the susceptible Fordhook 242, Concen- 
trated Fordhook, and Early Thorogreen. 
White and green seeded bush types are 
being selected from the promising pro- 
geny of these crosses. 


Dr. Cullinan said that “Roma” a new 
plum shaped paste-type tomato, entirely 
resistant to fusarium wilt, and having 
high yield in processing quality, was re- 
leased last year to seedsmen. Two ver- 
ticillium resistant varieties of tomato, 
“Loran Blood” and “V R Moscow” have 
resulted from a cooperative program in 
Utah, and have become the leading vari- 
eties for processing in the Inter-Moun- 
tain tomato districts. 


Progress in developing disease resis- 
tance, high quality, and high yield in 
sweet potatoes is slow and difficult, he 
reported. One variety, “Sunnyside” from 
this program, has attracted attention, 


PROVEN PROFIT MAKERS 


for Canners and Freezers 


SCOTT VIBRO LUX separator 


vibrates up to 1,000 times a SCOTT VINER HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR for all foods that 
can be elevated or conveyed in 
water ... hot, cool or refriger- 
ated. Weinman or Fairbanks- 
Morse pumps in 3”, 4”, 5” or 6” 
sizes ; standard or variable speed 
drives. Proven by 15 years of 
canning and freezing duty. 


fully the profit-building production-boosting factors of 
SCOTT machinery. Write or. phone today for complete information on how 
Scott Viner can improve your operation, whether it is large or small. 


minute .. . rinses, cleans, re- 
moves splits and skins plus ex- 
cess water in a single operation 
without damage to fruits and 
vegetables. Available in three 


INVESTIGATE 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SCOTT 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD — COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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A simple turn of the adjusting 
wheel provides any degree of 
pomace you want ... wetordry... 
while the pulper is in operation! 
Wheel changes clearance between 
paddles and screen instantly. 


Built for heavy duty, peak load 
service with a minimum of upkeep. 
Capacities up to 40 tons per hour. 
All parts easily accessible for 
thorough cleaning. For use with 
tomatoes, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, 
berries and all kinds of fruit. 

Ideal for baby foods. 


Make 1956 your modernization year! 


\ INDIANA 
E-Z ADJUST 


PULPER 


the only 
pulper 

you can 
adjust 
INSTANTLY 
for quick, 
POSITIVE 
quality 
control 


227 East South St. 
Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION—Continued 


but the department looks on it only as a 
stop gap. 


The department’s program for devel- 
oping new fruit varieties by breeding, 
has been confined largely to peaches, 
grapes, strawberries, blueberries, and 
other small fruits. Research on apples 
and pears, he said, has been in the direc- 
tion of increasing yields and quality 
through improvement of production 
practices. In peaches, 26 varieties, 14 
cling and 12 freestone, have been intro- 
duced. The improvement of strawberry 
varieties he said, has been an important 
phase of the department’s research pro- 
gram since 1920. More recent intro- 
ductions, excellent for processing, are 
“Dixieland” and “Pocohantas” for the 
East, and “Siletz” for the Northwest. 


DISEASE CONTROL 


One of the most encouraging research 
developments in plant disease control, Dr. 
Cullinan said, is in the use of antibiotics 
to control bacterial and fungus diseases. 
Also, he said, we now have evidence that 
antibiotics may have some effect on virus 
diseases. The soil scientist emphasized 
that progress made would not have been 
possible without the excellent coopera- 
tion of industry. 


E. G. McKibben, Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Research Branch at 
Beltsville, brought the audience up to 
date on the developments under way in 
that phase of study. 


SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 


W. W. Pate, Assistant Chief, Soil and 
Water Conservation Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service at Belts- 
ville, outlined the organization and scope 
of that branch and showed slides illus- 
trating some of the work. The branch 
is organized into five sections: 1—The 
Eastern Soil and Water Management 
Section; 2—Western Soil and Water 
Management Section; 3—Water Shed 
Hydrology Section; 4—Soil and Plant 
Relationships Section; and 5—Fertilizer 
and Agricultural Lime Section. Each 
of these cooperates with the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 

The water sections, he said, and the 
slides illustrated, is concerned not only 
with conserving the quantity of water 
through prevention of erosion, but also 
with quality. Serious injury has been 
caused by saline water used for supple- 
mental irrigation, and studies are under 
way to determine the effects on plants 
and soils using water of varying salt 
content, applied in different methods, 
amounts, and frequency. 

With respect to plant nutrition, studies 
have shown that crops are sensitive to 
deficiencies of such soil elements as zinc 
and iron, and it has been found that 
there are serious differences in nutri- 
tional values of crops grown in different 
climates, on different soils, and with dif- 
ferent management practices. Research 
on how best to overcome these differences 
is continuous. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


2:00 P. M. Saturday, January 21 


Moving more Canned Fish 


Guy V. Graham, Chairman of NCA’s 
Fishery Products Committee, presided 
at the Fishery Products Conference on 
Saturday afternoon. Richard Hooker, 
Head Grocery Buyer, Philadelphia 
Branch, Food Fair Stores, and W. H. 
Crawford, Crawford’s Modern Village 
Stores, Inc., El Monte, California, spoke 
of the latest developments in moving 
items from the grocery store shelves to 
the family table. Margaret L. Mitchell, 
Vice-President, Food Production, Stouf- 
fer’s Restaurant, Cleveland, and John 
Ruffley, Assistant Director of Research, 
National Restaurant Association, ex- 
pressed their views on how to increase 
the usage of canned fish products in res- 
taurants. 
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THE RESTAURANT MARKET 


Miss Mitchell said her remarks might 
be construed to answer the question 
“Why more canned fish products are not 
used in restaurant service.” She said 
that in her own case there is no particu- 
lar reason why more canned fish are not 
used. ‘We just don’t think of them often 
enough as we make menus and plan food 
production.” She said that fish canners 
have probably been lax in reminding res- 
taurants about their products. Restau- 
rant people, she remarked, are influenced 
in menu making by good Ads. in maga- 
zines or newspapers. Another way to 
merchandise your product with the res- 
taurant operator, she said, is to give him 
new ideas for food service—recipes. De- 
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velop a consumer service department, 
Participate in National Restaurant As¢o- 
ciation meetings and conferences, Na- 
tional Home Economics Association mect- 
ings, and the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation meetings. Finally, she suggested, 
an educational program. 


“Restaurant operators, I feel sure, will 
cooperate and respond to such a pro- 
gram,” she said, “especially if this is 
backed up by packing your products in 
sizes that suit our needs.” Here she sug- 
syested tuna in oil in 4 pound cans; qual- 
ity skinned and boneless salmon in large 
size tins, perhaps 4 pound cans; anchovy 
filets in larger size cans. 


Mr. Ruffley discusséd the growth of the 
restaurant industry, its extent, and re- 
lated facts about this particular market. 


The restaurant industry, he said, is 
the nation’s fourth largest business. 25 
percent of foods, he said, are consumed 
outside the home—in factory cafeterias, 
diner drive-ins, college dining halls. De- 
fining the restaurant in its broadest sense 
as meaning any establishment where 
food is consumed away from home, for a 
consideration, he said that an average 
of 78 million meals are served each day 
in the nation’s restaurants, the total 
number of which amounts to 540 thous- 
and—1 restaurant for every 700 persons 
in the United States. About 55,000 of 
the nation’s leading restaurants do near- 
ly 80 percent of the total industry 
volume. 


Mr. Ruffley said that canned salmon, 
or canned tuna for instance, are in very 
acceptable form, but that greater use 
would be encouraged if a wider variety 
of products, incorporating these items, 
such as pre-cooked casserole dishes, tuna 
and noodles, canapes, spreads, and more 
table-ready food dishes were available. 
Like Miss Mitchell, he said that the size 
of the container is important to the res- 
taurant man. Various sized containers, 
he said, are definitely a convenience to 
the restaurant man. A good can opener, 
he said, is most important. Like Miss 
Mitchell, also he suggested that better 
education of both the restaurant man 
and the consumer would result in greater 
use of canned fish items by the restau- 
rant. 


INSTRUMENT SCHOOL 
HAS RECORD CLASS 


Forty-one engineers and technicians, 
representing 34 U.S. industrial firms and 
7 foreign, have enrolled in the first 1956 
class on industrial instruments conducted 
by Minneapolis - Honeywell’s Industri:] 
Division, M. J. Ladden, training schoo! 
director, reported. 


The class is the largest customer cla: s 
ever to enroll in the school, he said. Cur- 
riculum for the 8% week sessions will 
cover pyrometry, electronic potention - 
eters and pneumatic control, and trans:- 
mission. Graduation is on February }. 
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OTHER CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


NCA BOARD MEETING 


The National Canners Association, 
Roard of Directors Meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, was somewhat of an anti- 
climax to the entertainment of the Food 
|ditors. Indeed, so important was the 
visit of these writers, that Counsel H. 
Thomas Austern, who usually reports the 
State of the Nation immediately follow- 
ing luncheon, was cast in the new role of 
portraying the glorious future of the 
canning industry for the benefit of the 
ladies. 


On their retirement to the Food Edi- 
tors’ Conference, the Board approved a 
1956 budget of $1,359,000, $82% thous- 
and more than expended last year, and 
approximately $91 thousand more than 
the Association expects to earn. The 
1956 budget is $39 thousand more than 
budgeted in 1955, most of which is ac- 
counted for by a $33,500 item for new 
laboratory research projects. The Board 
heard a report of the Committee ap- 
pointed last year to analyze the activities 
of the Research Laboratories, and the in- 
creased appropriation came as a result 
of the recommendations of this Commit- 
tee. It should be recorded, also, that the 
Committee stressed that there are many, 
many other projects needing attention, 
the funds for which are not available at 
this time. 


| American 
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George Anderson of Dudley, Anderson 
& Yutzy, gave a brief report of the Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. Re- 
sults, he said, are difficult to measure, 
but one thing is sure . .. there is a 
changed attitude on the part of the press 


. and the consumer with respect to the ~ 


canning industry. During the past year 
and a half, feature articles have ap- 
peared in 96 national magazines telling 
of the convenience, quality, nutritive 
value, adaptability, and availability of 
canned foods. Estimated advertising 
costs of this promotion is in the neighbor- 
hood of $1%% million, Mr. Anderson said, 
produced at a cost of less than $300,000. 


Continuance of the C & TR Program 
was approved as a regular item of the 
budget, on the same basis_as_last year, 
$150,000. 


Secretary Carlos Campbell made a 
spirited talk (and we do mean spirited) 
concerning the activities of such organ- 
izations as the Consumers Union, the 
Association of University 
Women, etc., who he said, are out to pro- 
tect the consumer against the big bad 
business man. As an illustration of the 
seriousness of this propaganda, he said 
it had been discovered that the philoso- 
phy of these misguided folks is showing 


‘/up in text books for college classes in 


home economics, with particular empha- 
sis on the canning industry. These in- 


—VeVGVQq57 he said, were conducted as 
'a result of a Board directive to study 


certain aspects of consumer education. 
Mr. Campbell asked the Directors to con- 
sider the matter seriously, and to be pre- 
pared to suggest further activity at the 
next Board Meeting. 


TUPCO BREAKFAST 


When over 200 convention delegates 
turn out for an 8 A. M. breakfast in the 
middle of a Convention of this kind, con- 
crete evidence of intense interest is pro- 
vided. Ralph Cover, President of The 
United Products Company of Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, had advised that there 
were important announcements to be 
made at this, the 10th Annual Tupco 
Breakfast, and the large gathering was 
not disappointed. 


From a news standpoint perhaps the 
anonuncement of most interest was that 
the firm of Strasburger & Siegel, well 
known industry chemists of Baltimore, 
will provide a quality control program 
for Tupco licensees. It is expected that 
the program will provide an effective pro- 
fessional safeguard against Food and 
Drug action and/or consumer complaints. 
The plan involves plant analysis, sample 
examination, and immediate reports for 
quick correction, if necessary, and court 
testimony, if necessary. Licensees will 
be asked to send four cans from the first 
day’s run, four cans from the first day 
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Clifford K. Wilson, (second from right) Vice-President, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, and newly elected President 
of Canning Machinery & Supplies Association; and E. N. Funk- 
houser, (facing camera, left), Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 
and retiring President, Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion; look on, as Secretary Dave Lewis (right) congratulates 
newly elected Vice-President John Swift, Sales Manager, White 
Cap Company, Chicago. 


the corn borer shows up in the raw prod- 
uct, and four cans from any day on which 
Food and Drug Inspectors visit the plant, 
these from the same cases or lots from 
which Food and Drug draws samples. 
Any other samples bought by the canner 
will be examined if requested and buyer 
service is also included: It is expected 
that over 1,000 samples will be examined 
under the program during this first year, 
Mr. Cover said. 

As an illustration of the advantage of 
the Cremogenized process, Mr. Cover told 
how an Indiana licensee bought corn 
from an Illinois canner, who found it 
impossible to run corn because of the 
worm content. Two Food and Drug In- 
spectors in the Indiana plant drawing 
samples for a full day, while the licensee 
was packing this corn, gave him a clean 
bill of health. In fact, a letter of con- 
gratulations was received from the Dis- 
trict Office. This corn, Mr. Cover said, 
was the No. 1 corn of the Cutting Bee, 
which incidentally, contained this year 
for the first time, over 50 cremogenized 
samples. 

Speaking of embryos, Mr. Cover said 
that these are responsible for deteriora- 
tion of flavor in the can. He said that 
the corn canning industry will never 
reach its full potential until these are 
eliminated in the canning process. 

Ralph O. Dulany, President of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Maryland, 
presided. Paul Cover, Vice-President of 
TUPCO, told of the addition of many 
thousands of dollars of precision equip- 
ment at the plant in Westminster, and 
he invited the audience to stop over and 
see the facilities which now add up to 
over an acre under roof. 


MACDOWELL RECEIVES 
FORTY-NINER SERVICE AWARD 


Dr. Louis Gardner MacDowell, Direc- 
tor of Research, Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, Lake Alfred, Florida, was presented 
the Third Annual Forty-Niner Service 
Award during the Forty-Niner Service 
Award Ceremony at 5:15 P. M. in the 
Board Room of the Claridge Hotel on 
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Wednesday, January 18, 1956. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, Dr. MacDowell was 
guest of honor at the Forty-Niners Sev- 
enth Annual Reception, where he was 
presented to all Forty-Niners and spe- 
cially invited guests. Dr. MacDowell, 
originator of the process for making 
canned orange juice concentrate, received 
the Third Annual Forty-Niner Service 
Award for this and other outstanding 
contributions to the canning industry. 


The Award was presented by Presi- 
dent M. R. “Joe” Feeney, Vice-President 
of Lansing B. Warner, Inc. Dr. Roger 
H. Lueck, Forty-Niner Director and 
member of the Service Award Commit- 
tee, and Vice-President of the American 
Can Company, told of Dr. MacDowell’s 
many contributions to the canning indus- 
try. Dr. H. E. Cole, Director of Atomic 
Development at Davison Chemical Com- 
pany, and a long time associate of Dr. 
MacDowell, provided a thumbnail sketch 
of the personal life of this great scientist. 

In accepting the Award, Dr. Mac- 
Dowell said that he accepted the honor 


“Joe” Feeney, Forty-Niner President, 
presents the organization’s Service 
Awards Plaque to Dr. Louis Gardner 
MacDowell. 
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in the name of his many associates. 
Someone, he said, has to be the lucky one 
to get the credit, but in every scientific 
endeavor, a happy ending is always the 
result of a great deal of cooperation and 
the combined efforts of many people. He 
made a strong plea for industry support 
of research so necessary for continued 
progress, and the maintenance of our 
extraordinary standard of living. 

As the recipient of the Third Annual 
Service Award, Dr. MacDowell follows 
in the footsteps of Dr. Samuel K. Pres- 
cott of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Dr. John Charles Walker of 
the University of Wisconsin. Recipients 
of the Service Award are accorded an 
honorary membership for life in the 
Forty-Niners. 

Service has ever been the byword of 
the Forty-Niners, and in this light the 
organization has served the Canning In- 
dustry and the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association faithfully and with 
enthusiasm for the past seven years. It 
is particularly appropriate that the 
Forty-Niners should be the group to 
sponsor a service award which is pre- 
sented to an outstanding individual in 
the canning industry. All Forty-Niners 
perform services for the industry during 
the year, and they respect and admire 
the unselfish service of men who do out- 
standing work for the industry, thus the 
conception of the Annual Forty-Niner 
Service Award. 


RALEY HEADS YOUNG GUARDS 


J. Ed. Raley, Jr., Raley Brothers, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia food brokers, was 
elected President of the Young Guard 
Society at the Board Meeting held in 
Atlantic City, Thursday, January 19. ‘fe 
succeeds Robert L. Eirich, H. S. Croc)-er 
Company, Baltimore, in the office. C. J. 
Tempas, Green Giant Company, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, was elected 1st Vie- 
President; George H. Horsley, Hors!cy 
Company, Ogden, Utah, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Herbert C. Shek, Secretary- 
Treasurer, reelected. 
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WILSON HEADS 
CANNING MACHINERY & 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


Clifford K. Wilson, Vice-President and 
Canning Machinery Manager, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, San 
Jose, California, was elected President 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association at the Annual Meeting held 
at Atlantic City Saturday morning, 
January 21. He succeeds Elmer N. Funk- 
houser of the Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
the office. 

President Funkhouser called the meet- 
ing to order promptly at 9 o’clock Satur- 
day morning. A discussion was had on 
the advisability of holding exhibits every 
other year, rather than annually as at 
present, and there were many worth 


while versions given by members in at-— 


tendance, both pro and con. As a result 
of the discussion a referendum will be 
made by mail, asking the opinion of each 
member for the guidance of the Board of 
Directors. It was brought out that if a 
decision to go on the every other year 
basis is reached, a change in the By-Laws 
will be necessary to do that. Such a 
change must be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the members, held during the 
National Convention each year. Regard- 
less of the decisions, an exhibit will be 
held at the Chicago Convention in 1957. 

Officers elected include Mr. Wilson as 
President; John C. Swift, Sales Man- 


ager, White Cap Company, Chicago, 
Vice-President; W. D. Lewis, Washing- 


ton, D. C., continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
New Directors include; John W. 


Fisher, Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 
Indiana;M. R. Feeney, Lansing B. War- 
ner, Inc., Chicago; replacing Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., A. K. Robins & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore and A. C. Staley, Jr., 
Chicago. Frank Ward, Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, was elected 
for a one year term to fill out the vacancy 
caused by the election of Mr. Swift as 
Vice-President. Elmer N. Funkhouser, 
retiring President, continues as an Ex- 
Officio Member of the Board. 


WARNER REFUNDS 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., the industry’s 
fire insurers, have announced 1955 Can- 
ners Exchange savings refunds totalling 
$1,539,490, the largest in the company’s 
history. This is an average return of 
36.6 percent. Checks are to be mailed 
early in February. 


POMONA PRODUCTS ELECTS 


In a recent election of Pomona Prod- 
ucts Division of Stokely- Van Camp, 
Walter L. Graefe was advanced from 
President to Chairman of the Board; W. 
Ennis Parker becomes President and 
Treasurer; Charles A. Nugent, Vice- 
President; Grady Rainey, Secretary; and 
W. F. McKinney, Assistant Secretary. 


MARKHAM HEADS 
TOMATO COUNCIL 


W. A. Markham of Markham Brothers, 
tomato canners of Princeton, Florida, 
was named President of the Tomato 
Council, Ine. at the association’s annual 
meeting during the National Convention 
in Atlantic City. The Tomato Council is 
an organization formed to promote 
greater consumer acceptance of canned 
tomatoes. Mr. Markham succeeds Charles 
B. “Bob” Silver, II, of Charles B. Silver 
& Son, Inc., Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
who becomes ex-officio officer. Linwood 
Yates of Centreville, Maryland, con- 
tinues as Executive Secretary-Manager, 
as does Wilson M. Jarboe of Harrison & 
Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland, in the office 
of Treasurer. Carl Scudder of Regal 
Foods, Windfall, Indiana, became a Vice- 
President for Indiana. 


OHIO TOMATO CHAMPIONS 


26.34 tons of tomatoes off of 4 acres in 
1955 is the record of Herman W. Gerkin, 
Napoleon, Ohio. He was followed by 
Karl W. and Vernon K. Meyer, also of 
Napoleon, with a yield of 21.64 tons per 
acre from 29.4 acres. 


The two Ohio Top Ten Tomato Club 
winners will receive their awards at the 
annual conference of canners, fieldmen 
and vegetable growers in Columbus, Feb- 


CORN CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


; THE UNITED COMPANY (Jul) 


-WESTMINSTER MD 


TH.) CANNING TRADE January 30, 


CANVEL 


ruary 6th and 7th. 


1956 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD viRcinia 
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YOUNG GUARD HONORS 
CARLE COOLING 


At the Annual Banquet of the Young 
Guard Society, held at Atlantic City, 
Friday evening, January 20, special trib- 
ute was paid to S. Carle Cooling, affec- 
tionately known as the “grandpappy” of 
the Young Guard Society. It was in Mr. 
Coolings room at the 1932 Chicago Con- 
vention, when he and Ed Woelper, Syl 
Hiner, Roy Strasburger, and Bob Mairs, 
pondered and discussed ways and means 
for caring for young and unacquainted 
industry visitors to the Convention, and 
came up with the idea of the estab- 
lishment of the Young Guard Society. 
Since that time, through many difficult 
years, Mr. Cooling has continued to 


foster and promote the Young Guard So-. 


ciety. In recognition of his continued 
interest, he was presented with a testi- 
monial plaque, which he accepted and 
acknowledged with heartfelt apprecia- 
tion. The presentation was made at the 
banquet preceding the entertainment, 
and Carle responed with tears in his eyes 
and in his voice. Mr. Cooling now retired 
from can company sales activities, and 
Mrs. Cooling reside in Winter Park, 
Florida. 

The four original founders were also 
presented with plaques in recognition of 
their efforts. 


Walter J. Maloney, one of Western 
Pennsylvania’s best-known sales repre- 
sentatives in the food field, joined the 
staff of Earl H. Shouse, Pittsburgh food 
broker, January 15. Mr. Maloney will 
supervise sales and sales promotion 
throughout the territory. He brings an 
impressive sales record to his new posi- 
tion, having been a salesman for Proctor 
& Gamble since 1941 and the Procter & 
Gamble unit sales manager in this terri- 
tory since 1944. Special promotions are 
planned by the Shouse Organization for 
Dromedary Cake Mixes, Domino Sugar, 
B in B Mushrooms, Seabrook Frozen 
Foods and Hilton Sea Foods to tie in with 
national ad campaigns. 


HARRY A. MILLER 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY OFFICERS 


Harry A. Miller, Sales Manager of the 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, was 
elected President of the Old Guard Soci- 
ety at the Annual Meeting held in Atlan- 
tic City Thursday evening, January 19, 
succeeding Ogden Sells (retired), Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
Riverside, California. Sidney B. Cut- 
right, Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes- 
ton, Ililnois, was elected Vice-President; 
John Dingee, Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Miller, the new President, is per- 
haps the youngest Diamond Pin Member 
of the Old Guard Society, signifying 50 
years or more of service in the industry, 
and got that way by reason of his having 
been born to the industry. He does, how- 
ever, boast more than 50 years’ service 
with the Burt Machine Company, promi- 
nent manufacturers of labeling and box- 
ing equipment. 


FLOOD DISASTER ON TV 


The entire nation had an opportunity 
of viewing on their television screens a 
small sample of the devastation of the 
California floods of December when 
NBC’s Wide Wide World program on 
Sunday, January 22, showed views of 
conditions in Yuba City a month after 
the disaster. Yuba City, also known as 
the “Heart of the Peach Bowl,” was prob- 
ably the hardest hit of any community 
and had the largest death toll. This 
Sunday date was given over to a belated 
Christmas celebration and this event was 
featured in the telecast. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
which has a plant in Yuba City suffered 
a regretable loss when one of its em- 
ployees lost his life while assisting 
authorities in rescue work. Hunt Foods, 
Inc., of Fullerton, Calif., has sent 1,000 
cases of canned foods, to the Red Cross 
warehouse in the stricken city for dis- 
tribution to homeless families. Other 
canners have also aided in a substantial 
way. 


USDA AMENDS 
PROCESSED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLE REGULATIONS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the regulations gov- 
erning the inspection and certification of 
processed fruits and vegetables, proc- 
essed products thereof, and certain other 
processed food products, are ~ being 
amended in incorporate and apply the 
provision of Public Law No. 272 to stand- 
ardization and inspection operations. 


The amendment prescribes the limita- 
tions governing the use of official grade 
marks and official inspection marks (or 
shields). The use of these marks are the 
same as those which have been in effect 
for many years but have not previously 
been published in the Federal Register. 
The amendment appeared in the Federal 
Register January 21, 1956, and becomes 
effective 30 days later. 
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Forty-Niners Elected smiling Dave Nay (center), William J. 
Stange Co., President of the organization at the Annual Meeting 
Wednesday of Convention Week. “Joe” Feeney (left), Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., retiring President, becomes Ex- 
Officio Officer, while Frank Langsenkamp (right), President, I’. H. 
Langsenkamp Co., former Secretary-Treasurer moves up to the 
Vice-Presidency. Ed Judge of this publication (not shown) was 
named Secretary-Treasurer. Three new Directors elected were: 
Bob Eirich, H. S. Crocker Co., Baltimore; Bill Nighbert, Link Belt 
Co., Chicago and Charlie Schick, Waukesha Foundry Co., Wauke- 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION PROGRAM 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 
January 28-February 2, 1956 


All Convention Sessions at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Exposition Booths, Supplies Displays—Waldorf-Astoria 
Exposition Booths, Packers Displays—Belmont-Plaza 
Admission by badge only 


Both the National Association of Frozen Food Packers and 
the National Frozen Food Distributors Association will have 
headquarters and hospitality desks in the Crane Suite, 4th 
Floor, which will provide a convenient message and metting 
center. 


Headquarters layouts and press room in the Regency Suite 
—open throughout the Convention. 


DAILY CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28 


:00-6 :00 P.M.—Registration for Convention, Silver Corridor 


:00 P.M.—NFFDA Executive Committee Meeting, Jansen Blue 
loom 


:30 P.M.—Banquet for Distinguished Order of Zerocrats 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 29 
30 A.M.—NFFDA Board of Directors Breakfast, Carpenter Salon 


:00 P.M.—Annual Membership Luncheon, NF FDA, Empire Room 
Closed Business Session will follow (limited to Distributors) 


:00-6:00 P.M.—Exposition, Belmont & Waldorf 


:00-7:00 P.M.—Convention Reception and Cocktail 
Ballroom 


os 


Yarty, Grand 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30 
7:30-8:45 A.M.—Get-Acquainted Buffet Breakfast, Grand Ballroom 


:00-10:30 A.M.—“Frozen Foods in Human Nutrition,” NAFFP, 
Starlight Roof 


:00-10:30 A.M.—Concurrent Regional Discussion Meetings NF FDA 
Eastern Region, Sert Room 

Central Region, Empire Room 

Southern Region, Jansen Salon 

Southwestern Region, Jansen Blue Room 

Western Region, Palm Room 


10:30 A.M,-12 M—Joint Convocation of Distributors and Packers 
Associations, Starlight Roof 


12:25 P.M.—NFFDA Packer Advisory Committee Luncheon, Pille- 
mente Suite 


1:00-6:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M.—Directors, F. F. Marketing Institute, Room 4F 


Exposition, Belmont & Waldorf 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 


33) ‘:45 A.M.—Get-Acquainted Buffet Breakfasts, Empire Room & 
Sort Room 


(0:30 A.M.—‘How and Who Will Distribute Frozen Meats,” 
Empire Room 


A.M.—‘“Shirt Sleeve Symposium on Sales Vigor,” 
NEDA, Room 4M 

9:0 A.M.—"lrozen Foods and the Chain Operator,’? NAFFP, 
rt Room 


10 A.M.-12 M—Joint Convocation of NAFFP and NFFDA, Star- 
it Roof 


I2. ) P.M.—Luncheon sponsored by National Prepared Frozen Food 
! .cessors Association, Starlight Roof 


1:6 6:00 P.M.—Exposition, Waldorf 
9:00 P.M.—Exposition, Belmont 


Tk CANNING TRADE - 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
2:30-8:45 A.M.—Get-Acquainted Buffet Breakfast, Grand Ballroom 


9 :00-10:30 A.M.—‘What's the Real Role of Radiation Steriliza- 


tion?’, NAFFP, Sert Room 


9 :00-10:30 A.M.—*"“Big Challenge in the Institutional Market,” 


NEFFDA, Empire Room 


:00-10:30 A.M.—*“Shirt Sleeve 
NFFDA, Room 4M 


10:30 A.M.-12 M—Joint Convocation of NAFFP and NFFDA, Grand 
Ballroom 


Symposium on Sales’ Vigor,” 


12:30 P.M.—Annual Membership Luncheon, NAFFP, Sert Room 
1:00-5:00 P.M.—Exposition, Belmont & Waldorf 

2:00 P.M.—NFFDA Board of Directors Meeting, Room 4M 

:00 P.M.—Grand Banquet, Grand Ballroom 


| 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


7:30-8:45 A.M.—Get-Acquainted Buffet Breakfasts, Empire Room & 
Sert Room 


9 :00-10:30 A.M.—*“Exciting Solutions to Distributor Problems,” 


NFFDA, Empire Room 


700-10 :30 A.M.—*Shirt 
NFFDA, Room 4M 


:00-10.30 A.M.—*Warehousing—Public vs. Private,"” NAFFP, Em- 
pire Room 


10:30 A.M.-12 M—Joint Convocation of NAFFP and NFFDA, Star- 
light, Roof 


= 


Sleeve 


Symposium on Sales Vigor,” 


Top leaders in the food and allied industries come together at 
this grand finale session to focus their wide experience and broad 
perspective on weighty factors affecting the whole future of 
frozen foods. 


2:00 P.M.—NFFDA & NAFFP Convention Committees, Room 4F 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


Afternoon an evenings are left open for individual busines con- 
ferences between principals and customers. For those registrants 
who have some free time there are the following specialized sessions 


available : 


MONDAY, JANUARY 30 


:00 P.M.—Consultation Period with NFFDA Uniform Accounting 
Expert, Room 4F 


te 


te 


:30 P.M.—tTransporting Frozen Food by Motor Carrier, NAFFP, 
Palm Room 


to 


:30 P.M.—Slide Film on Frozen Food Survival at Yueca Flat, Em- 
pire Room 


3:30 P.M.—Consultation Period with NAFFP Home Economist, 
Rooms 4U & V 


3:30 P.M.—Consultation Period with NAFFP Food Technologists, 
Rooms 4U & V 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 


:30 P.M.—General Frozen Food Transportation Panel, NAFFP, 
Perroquet Suite 


:30 P.M.—NAFFP-IFT Conference on Needed Frozen Food Re- 
search, Room 4F 


be 


te 


3:30 P.M.—Consultation with NAFFP Home Economists, Rooms 
Iu & V 


3:30 P.M.—Consultation with NAFFP Food Techologists, Room 
4U & V 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Freezes, Floods Influencing Market — De- 


In Corn—Good Call For Peas, Beans—Better 
Tone In Apples — Cocktail Eases — Citrus 
Prices Widen—Shrimp Strong—Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Traders are still 
trying to fully evaluate the influence of 
the California floods and the Florida and 
Northwest freezes on the ’56 canned foods 
potential as a cue to near-term inventory 
policies. At the moment, it appears that 
the impact of flood damage on the com- 
ing season’s peach pack in California will 
be not too important. The Washington 
freeze, however, is another matter, with 
no indications as yet as to the damage 
potential. Insofar as the Florida freeze 
is concerned, principal effects have been 
to slightly stiffen the canned tomato mar- 
ket in the East, with a sympathetic firm- 
ing-up in green bean prices based on a 
shut-off of supplies from Florida for the 
next month or so. 


THE OUTLOOK — While buyers are 
or not departing entirely from their con- 
ae servative inventory policies, there are 
eo, indications of a little broadening in de- 
oe mand as distributors jockey to get their 
stock position lined up for the remainder 
of the current marketing season. This is 
expected to make for a rather early 
clean-up of carryovers on some lines, and 
an accompanying firm to strong market 
over the next few months. 


TOMA TOES—The tomato situation in 
the Tri-States remains a mixed affair, 
with a considerable range of prices in 
evidence. Bottom on standard 303s ap- 
pears $1.30, with relatively little to be 
had at that figure, and many packers 
looking for a better return. Reports from 
the Midwest note some offerings at the 
$1.30 level, too. California canners also 
are generally quoting standard 303s at 
$1.30, although an occasional offering at 
$1.27% is reported. Choice 303s on the 
coast are bringing $1.40, with 2%s hold- 
ing at $1.95 on standards and $2.10 or 
better on choice. 


CORN—Buyers are still interested in 
fancy and extra standard corn and can- 
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mand Broadens—Tomatoes Firm—lInterest 


ner holdings are working into narrower 
range under the impact of steady replace- 
ment buying. There are no price changes 
reported this week. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — There is a 
continued fair call reported in peas, and 
the market continues well held. Beans 
are meeting with a better call, and can- 
ner price views are stiffening somewhat, 
particularly on fancy. Jersey canners are 
offering fancy all green whole asparagus 
spears at $3.75, with tips and cuts at 
$2.50, both in 300s. A little movement is 
reported in carrots in the East, with 
fancy diced 303s holding at $1.20 and up- 
wards, with French style at $1.25-$1.30. 
Spinach is also meeting with some atten- 
tion, with fancy 303s quoted out at $1.35 
to $1.40, and 2%s at $2.00-$2.10, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


APPLE SAUCE—Buyers are looking 
to their sauce holdings, with the apple 
products market developing a better tone. 
Fancy 303s sauce is quoted at a minimum 
of $1.25, with 10s ranging $6.75 to $7.00, 
at canneries. On sliced applies, the mar- 
ket is quoted at bottom of $9.00 for the 
6 lb. 8 oz. pack 10s and $9.75 to $10 for 
the 7 lb. net pack of 10s. 


COCKTAIL EASIER—Some California 
canners have lowered their prices on fruit 
cocktail, and the reductions have tended 
to stimulate movement somewhat. Cur- 
rent offerings include 303s at $2.00, with 
2%s bringing $3.10 and 10s holding at 
about $11.75, all f.o.b.. On the 8-oz. pack, 
most canners hold at $1.20 or better. 


CITRUS—With a wide price range in 
evidence between competing canners, the 
Florida citrus juice market is apparently 
readying itself for another upturn. Can- 
ners report production costs still on the 
rise, and some of the low sellers are 
expected to move their prices up almost 
any day now. Orange juice 2s are quoted 
anywheres from $1.20 to $1.30, with the 
46-ounce size ranging $2.75 and up. On 
b'ended juice, 2s hold from $1.05 to $1.10, 
with 46-ounce at $2.25 to $2.35, while 
grapefruit juice 2s are quoted at 85 to 90 
cents, with 46-ounce anywheres from 
$1.90 to $2.00. Fancy grapefruit sections 
in heavy syrup command $1.50 for 303s, 
with citrus salad at $1.90-$1.95 for 
fancy and $1.75-$1.80 for choice, all f.o.b. 
canneries. There has been a continued 
good distributor demand in citrus. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf note 
a strong market under limited canner 
holdings. Uninspected deveined, in 4% 
oz. tins, is quoted at $5.75 for jumbo, 
$5.40 for large, $4.70 for medium, and 
$3.90 for small, with “regular” pack in 
5 oz. cans at $4.80 for jumbos, $4.40 for 
large, $4.00 for mediums, and $3.75 for 
small, all f.o.b. Gulf points. 


SARDINES — Moderate buying inter- 
est is reported as distributors pick up 
additional supplies for anticipated Lenten 
needs. The market remains generally 
held at $8.50 per case for quarter keyless 
oils, f.o.b. Maine canneries, with packer 
holdings considerably less than usual for 
this season of the year. 


SALMON — Canner offerings of top 
grades are out of the picture, and job- 
bers and chains not fully covered on their 
season’s needs will either have to rely 
upon the resale market, or shift their 
marketing emphasis to grades which can 
still be obtained. There were no price 
changes reported this week. 


TUNA—tTrade demand in tuna is pick- 
ing up, with many distributors planning 
to highlight this pack during the Lenten 
season. There are no changes in price 
reported, but the market on the coast is 
showing more strength, and a real spurt 
in buying interest would quite likely 
bring about some stiffening in values, in 
the opinion of many traders. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Back To Business—Heavy Demand For Cit- 
rus Juices—Applesauce Falters— Pineapple 
Strike Rumored—Blue Lakes Sag On Pack 
Reports — Peas Cleaning Up — Interest in 
Tomatoes—Salmon Tight—Fruit Interest 
Centers On Flood Damage. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Jan. 27, 


THE SITUATION—With another ¢on- 
vention now passing into the pages of h's- 
tory, sellers and buyers alike in Chica 70 
are getting back to the business of se |- 
ing and promoting canned foods. Mov e- 
ment at the retail level continues geod 
and the trade were showing more inter: st 
this week in all kinds of canned foo |s 
than they have since the holiday seas¢ . 
Business is not booming but the lethar;y 
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MARKET NEWS 


is “one and warehouse stocks are being 
rep'enished of necessity. In some cases 
this is not as easy as it sounds as the 
shortages that have been so evident pre- 
viously are just as obvious now and 
probably won’t improve until another 
packing season rolls around. 


The citrus market continues to show 
exceptional strength and prices are mov- 
ing up again due to competition for raw 
stock and the resulting higher costs. 
Fruit cocktail appears to have leveled off 
at present and all other fruits are either 
on the short side or are in excellent stock 
position with prices very firm. Now to 
complicate matters, a rumor reached here 
this week of an impending strike in the 
pineapple industry and although nothing 
is certain as yet, the rush to get merchan- 
dise shipped before the deadline is al- 
ready under way. On the other side of 
the picture, Blue Lake beans are easier 
despite recent government reports that 
the total pack of green beans is down 
from last year. The upward push of 
applesauce prices has begun to falter and 
prices have slipped from the levels just 
recently reached. However, the overal! 
situation is one of firmness and distribu- 
tors are going to have difficulty locating 
supplies of many important items be- 
tween now and the new packs. 


CITRUS—Canners of single stren:zth 
juice are caught between excellent move- 


ment on one hand and plenty of competi- 
tion for raw stock on the other which 
always means a strong market and higher 
prices. Florida canners report shipments 
of over one million cases of juice last 
week and many of them are having diffi- 
culty packing sufficient natural grape- 
fruit juice that will grade fancy to meet 
the demand. Concentrators and other 
manufacturers are bidding against can- 
ners for oranges and the price is going 
up. Currently, as a result of all this, most 
canners are now asking $3.00 for natural 
orange juice in 46 oz. tins and $1.35 for 
2s. Blended is listed at $2.45 and $1.15 
with grapefruit juice at $1.95 and $.92%. 
It looks like a sellers market all the way. 


APPLESAUCE — Prices on _ fancy 
applesauce had pushed to $7.25 for tens 
and $1.35 for 303s but seemed to falter at 
that level and sauce now is readily 
available at $7.00 and $1.30. The move- 
ment appeared to be good right from 
the start in this market in the face of a 
smaller pack but stocks on hand at pres- 
ent are slightly larger than this time last 
year and probably accounts for the cur- 
rent market. What may happen from 
here on in is somewhat uncertain at the 
mement, 


PINEAPPLE — Considerable _ interest 
this week was devoted to the story ema- 
nating from the Islands in regards to 
definite possibilities of a strike which 


could cause serious complications. Every- 
one remembers only too well the long 
drawn out strike of a few years ago and 
the complete absence of pineapple from 
Hawaii for many long months. As a re- 
sult, distributors here are pushing hard 
to get orders on the water before the 
deadline of February ist but steamer 
space is limited and if a strike does take 
place many are going to be disappointed. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS — Pack 
reports on the total pack of green beans 
makes the canner’s position lock good 
except in the case of those canning Blue 
Lake beans. The pack of beans in the 
West is slightly larger than last year but 
this fact is more than offset by a smaller 
total pack of about 2% million cases. 
Nevertheless, price cutting did develop 
on Blue Lakes and the market is down 
approximately 35¢ basis No. 10 tins. As 
the pack of Blue Lakes is now an impor- 
tant segment of the green bean pack, a 
weakness of this kind could have compli- 
cations but so far prices on all grades of 
beans from other areas are still very 
firm. Judging from unsold stocks of 
fancy beans, the market should stay that 
way. Lower grades may be effected by 
serious losses in Florida and currently 
standard cuts are holding at $1.10 for 
303s and $6.00 to $6.25 for tens. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners appear well 
satisfied with their unsold stock position 


' ORTSMOUTH 


— 


TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


CANNERS: Order your 5/8 Hamper requirements 
for 1956 now and avoid ‘‘Canning Season shortages.”’ 


We are equipped to treat your Hampers with Cellu-San 
or Plastex Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


“LANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE: EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


VIRGINIA 


THE ANNING TRADE 
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MARKET NEWS 


on peas and prices remain firm. All 
standards are just about gone and the 
same thing is true of extra standard 
Alaskas. Furthermore, peas of all grades 
in No. 10 tins are cleaning up rapidly and 
the new pack is still almost six months 
away. Buyers are becoming a little irked 
and somewhat surprised that they cannot 
always find the kind and quantity of peas 
they need. Needless to say, prices con- 
tinue firm. 


TOMA TOES—Distributors here are be- 
ginning to wake up to the fact that 
tomatoes in tens from local sources are 
extremely scarce with little liklihood of 
additional supplies being found behind 


the woodpile between now and another. 


pack. There are no standards and extra 
standards are firm at $9.25 with little 
opportunity for trading. Interest has 
perked up considerably but it’s not so 
easy to get volume orders confirmed. 
Extra standard 2%s are also very tight 
and have sold here at $2.60 where they 
could be found. Standard 303s are held 
at $1.40 with extra standard at $1.50 
to $1.60. 


SALMON—Spot supplies for sale could 
not be much tighter and it looks like 
tough sledding between now and new 
pack. Tall reds are gone and pinks are 
bringing $22.00 with some factors up to 
$23.00. Even chums are being offered 
here as high as $22.00 which will give 
the reader some idea of the strength of 
the market. Halves are somewhat more 
plentiful but still a long ways from 
ample. Imports of Jap pink salmon have 
caused complications but considerable 
effort is being made to work things out 
to the satisfaction of all concerned which 
may be easier said than done. 

WEST COAST FRUITS —There is 
more interest here in possible damage to 
fruit crops in California and the possible 
strike in Hawaii than there is in actual 
business transactions. It seems almost 
impossible that losses can be avoided in 
face of heavy floods and the trade here 
are anxious to get some first hand infor- 
mation. Current business is mostly con- 
fined to shipments against contracts as 
it’s tough to buy some of the popular 
peach and pear items that might be 
needed if they are not already under 
cover. Cocktail is the exception but even 
in this case, prices are quiet at present. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


(Chicago Market appears on page 34) 


Floods Damage Believed Heavy—1955 Pack 

Summary—Beans Cleaning Up—tnterest In 

Tomatoes, Products—Cocktail Weak—Other 
Fruits Firm—Sardine Catch Up Slightly. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., January 27, 1956 


FLOODS—It is still too early to make 
any accurate estimates of the effects the 
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extremely heavy rainfall and resulting 
floods will have on crops and canned 
packs this year. In northern and central 
California many outstanding fruit and 
vegetable growing districts have already 
had more rain than is normal for the en- 
tire season which ends the last day in 
June. Outside the flooded areas the heavy 
precipitation has been welcomed, since it 
will assist in raising water levels, dan- 
gerously low following a series of dry 
years. But losses from floods have been 
tremendous. The southern part of the 
State, on the other hand, is literally beg- 
ging for rain. San Diego County, for 
example, has experienced the second 
driest July 1 to January 17 on record, 
having had less than one inch of rainfall 
in that period. Los Angeles has had less 
than one half its normal for the season 
to date. 


THE SITUATION —Canners report 
that shipping against orders, slowed 
down for a time by the heavy storms and 
disruption of rail lines and highways, is 
about back to normal, with a fair volume 
of new business coming in. Prices in gen- 
eral are quite firm and no serious breaks 
in the market are anticipated. On some 
items, such as fruit cocktail and green 
beans, lists vary rather more widely than 
earlier in the season, but a fair business 
continues to be done. 


1955 PACK —A feature of the week 
has been the bringing out on the part of 
the Canners League of California of a 
complete summary of the 1955 packs of 
canned fruits and vegetables. Most of 
the figures in the summary were released 
earlier, but there are a few additions. In- 
cluded in the final release of figures cov- 
ering the canned fruit pack on a con- 
verted basis are applesauce at 1,135,782 
cases and “Other Fruits” at 430,120 
cases, these being apples, grapes, plums, 
prunes in syrup and nectarines. Added 
to the vegetable list released earlier are 
green beans, 996,679 cases; carrots, 129,- 
939, and “Other Vegetables, 2,090,351 
cases, all as actual cases. Included in 
the classification of “Other Vegetables” 
are artichokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, 
celery, cauliflower, lima beans, onions, 
peas, peas and carrots, vegetables for 
salad, white potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
yams, pumpkin, hominy, dried beans and 
dried peas. The pack of dried beans, 
dried peas and hominy, included with 
“Other Vegetables” is about 542,000 
cases. 


The pack of fruits for 1955 amounted 
to 44,209,422 cases, against 35,475,143 
eases in 1954, while that of vegetables 
last year soared to 56,090,740 cases 
against 43,007,325 cases for the previous 
year. Thus the total pack of fruits and 
vegetables for the year amounted to 101,- 
206,162 cases. The summary gives the 
pack of fruits and vegetables in can sizes. 


STOCKS—And hand in hand with the 
complete pack figures were survey fig- 
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ures showing the stocks of canned fruits, 
asparagus, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts held by canners on January 1, 1956, 
Stocks of fruits on a converted 24/No. 
2% basis were: Apricots, 2,685,290 cases; 
sweet cherries, 336,221 cases; figs, 497,- 
202 cases; pears, 1,880,049 cases; free. 
stone peaches, 1,631,591 cases; cling 
peaches 7,744,700 cases; fruit cocktail, 
6,215,750 cases; fruits for salad, 583,830 
cases and mixed fruits, 101,137 cases. 

Stocks of canned asparagus on this 
date were 1,388,299 actual cases, while 
those of spinach amounted to 676,732 
actual cases. Tomatoes, likewise reported 
in actual cases, amounted to 3,798,028 
cases of round and 278,191 cases of 
Italian type. Tomato products, in actual 
cases, were: Tomato juice, 7,019,881 
cases; tomato catsup, 6,645,747 cases; 
tomato chili sauce, 747,833; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 4,850,755; tomato paste, 
2,483,497, and other tomato products, 
304,362. 


SNAPBEANS—Under the impetus of 
lower prices, the lower grades of green 
beans are moving off rapidly and the 
trade is encouraged to believe that this 
item, in over supply the past two years, 
will be closely sold up by late spring. The 
entire list seems firmer than at the com- 
mencement of the new year. 


TOMATOES—There seems to be an 
improved interest in fancy tomato sauce 
in the buffet size of late and at least one 
large packer has advanced the price to 
$4.65 a case from $4.50. Shipments of 
tomato products in general have been 
stepped up with some difficulty being had 
in locating sufficient car or steamer space. 
Some canners are reporting special inter- 
est in tomato juice from distributors, 
with some sizeable sales being made at 
$1.15 for No. 2 fancy, $2.45 for 46-oz. and 
$4.75 for No. 10. There are many in- 
quiries for solid pack tomatoes, but hold- 
ings seem confined to but few hands. 


FRUITS—Fruit cocktail continues to 
be regarded as about the weakest item in 
the canned fruit list and buyers are on 
the cautious side. Sales of fancy in No. 
3083 are reported at $2.12%, with No. 
2%s moving at $3.30 and No. 10s at 
$12.25. Freestone peaches, especiclly 
Elbertas, seem rather difficult to locate. 
Bartlett pears are quite firmly held, with 
fancy priced at about $3.75 for No. 2's. 


SARDINES — The season’s catch of 
sardines, or pilchards, continues to run 
ahead of that of last season, but not by 
an impressive margin. For the season 
through January 16th, landings at Cali- 
fornia canneries amounted to 72,835 tuns, 
against 66,883 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Sales of sardines in to- 
mato sauce in 1-lb ovals are reporte: at 
$7.00-$7.50, with brine pack in No. 1 
tall at $5.00-$5.25. 


January 30, 1956 
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